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A Harvard Student in Europe. 
eas 
IIOW “YOUNG AMERICA” DISPORTED ITSELF. 


FROM PARIS TO COLOGNE. 
PART I. 
Menicu, —, 1871. 

Our journey from Paris to Cologne again 
showed us how much our guide-book was to be 
relied upon. It is a journey of eleven and a 
half hours, according to the book; it took us 
nearly twenty-four. The time-table in Paris 
gave two different times for the train to start, 
and cach employé gave us a different one. We 
could only buy tickets as far as Veviers. They 
have no through trains as in America. Mr. 
G ’s opinion to the contrary, I don’t think 
that the system of railway travelling in Eu- 
No guard seems 





rope can compare with ours. 
to know anything about his train. You have 
to look out for yourself in all matters. At 
every station of any size we pronounce to the 
guard the name of the place to which we are 
bound, at the same time pointing to our car- 
riage. If he says, ‘*Yah!” we jump in again; 
if he says, ‘*-Nein!” we look about us. 

Our train was supposed to be an ‘‘express.” 
It was adding insult to in- 
jury to call it so. We carried a great number 
of empty carriages, and stopped before every 
wood-pile to go back some distance. These 
French trains are fearfully slow. Of course 
we had to change, and have our luggage exam- 
ined about midnight. While waiting for our 
train we tried to get some refreshments, but the 
restaurant contained nothing fit for a Christian 
to When we were finally off again we 
were packed in promiscuously. Our box—I wont 


An express train! 


eat. 


eall it a carriage—contained first, second and 
third-class passengers. I had a tat old French- 
man for my vts-a-vis, and a funny old chap he 
was. Ile looked like a retired cook, as he sat 
mopping his greasy forehead with a yellow ban- 
danna. Ile wore.a white cap, with a shade for 
the neck, such as the English soldiers wear in 
India, and a dirty linen suit did its best to cover 
his corpulent person. But no buttons would 
have held that vest over his enormous paunch. 
If he had, indeed, been a cook, he was a living 
witness of his skill. ‘‘Mon Dieu!” says he, 
flourishing his ticket in the face of the third- 
Class at his side, ‘‘do you call this ‘first- 
class’?” The meck peasant hugged the dirty 
baby he was carrying tighter, and vouchsafed 
no reply to the irate cook. 

The antics and exclamations of our French 
fricnd helped to alleviate our disgust. No one 
could have been sober long in his company. 
About daybreak we stopped at some little town 
a couple of hours. T can’t imagine why we did 
We walked around the place in search of 
something to eat. We found a little bakeshop, 
the proprietor of which jumped out of bed upon 
learning that there was to be a delay of two 


So. 


hours. While we were munching stale bread 
he bestirred himself about the stove and made 
With the blackest of fingers 
he pawed some sugar into it. and placed it: be- 
Despite the dirt it 
John charged 


us some coffee. 


fore us without any milk. 
tasted good after our night ride. 
us a good round price for it, and then his wife, 
who was washing the floor, scolded him  be- 
cause he didn’t charge more. He tried to 
remedy his little oversight, but we ‘‘couldn’t 
see” it. 

At last we were off again, and dragged slowly 
along until reached Veviers. Here was 
another delay and examination of luggage. We 
had a chance to get a good dinner at this place. 
We arrived in Cologne about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, after a fearfully tedious, hot and dusty 
We went to the Hotel du Nord, close 


we 


journey. 
tothe station. Inthe evening we walked around 
the city, and Ned and [ went into a store to buy 
a German pipe. They couldn't make us under- 
stand how much to pay, so we gave the mana 
ten frane piece, a half Napoleon, and told him 
to take out the damage.” He our 
change, and T noticed that his wife, who was 
nursing her infant behind the counter, seemed 
to be scolding him about something. We had 
nearly reached our hotel when a little German 
girl cune running after us and insistsd upon 
She led us back to the store, 
and, much to our surprise, we received more 
I think that the man cheated us, and 
his lectured him for it. IT don't know to 
this day how much those pipes cost. 

Sunday morning we went to the celebrated 


gave us 


our following her. 


change. 


wife 


eathedral, and to the museum. Crowds of sol- 
diers attended service, and they were fine-look- 
ing fellows. T suppose that we had hardly seen 
a fair specimen of the Freneh army, but the 
French soldiers we did see looked much inferior 
to the Prussians. Upon entering the museum 
I was pursued up-stairs by a fierce old woman 
who insisted upon taking my cane into custody. 
Itwas only a way of turning an honest penny (1 
don't know how many; [let her help herself), 
for I didn’t see anything to be injured by it. I 
didn’t tind anything particularly interesting 
there. 

When we came to settle our bill at the Hotel 
du Nord we experienced a nice litle swindle. 
We were charged a certain amount each be- 
cause did not order wine at dinner. We 
ascertuned atterwards that it was more than the 


we 


price of the wine. 

We took the boat for Coblentz, on the Rhine, 
at one o'clock. There was a party of Prussian 
officers on board, with their frauleins, and their 
songs and mirth made the passage a pleasant 
The scenery is not so remarkably fine 


one. 
between these two places. The country is 
rather flat and uninteresting. We reached 


Coblentz at nine o'clock that night. As the 
next day happened to be market-day, we went 
to the market-place. The scene was an ani- 
mated These German towns look as if 
they had just stepped out of some old story- 
book, so quaint are they, and lifeless, except on 
the market-days. The streets are so small and 
crooked, are so much alike, and so many of 
them lead into one place, that we got com- 
pletely turned around, and, after much running, 
just caught the boat for Mainz (Mayence). 
Our luggage was already on board. 

The more pleasing. 
Now the river became shut in between lofty, 
castle-crowned hills. Anon it widened, and we 
beheld long railway tunnels running through 
the mountain bases. Some of the entrances to 
these tunnels represented castle-gates with bas- 
tions and turrets. Of the numerous 
dotting the mountain-sides one or two look 
quite modern, and are inhabited. I presume 
that these belong to wealthy milords. The 
greater part of them consist of crumbling ruins, 
overgrown and nearly hidden by ivies. Just 
before arriving at Mainz we passed a splendid 
villa flying from its tower a large American 
flag. It looked strange to see the familiar stars 
and stripes waving from this villa upon the 
bank of the Rhine, 


one. 


scenery now became 


castles 


We arrived in Mainz at five o’clock, and 
found that something was going to happen, 
judging from the weak attempts at decorations. 
Upon inquiry we found that Kaiser Wilhelm 
was to drive through there at six o’clock, on his 
way to the depot on the other side of the river. 
While we were at dinner there was a slight com- 
motion, and we went out to see the Emperor. 
He was dressed in citizens’ clothes, with a 
beaver, and looked very much like his pictures. 
I didn’t notice the gentlemen in the carriage 
with him. There were four carriages. There 
was no fuss made about him. A circus, or a 
company of soldiers, passing through Washing- 
ton street, would make much more of a stir. 
Royalty must go to America if it wants to find 
out of how much importance it really is. 

After dinner we crossed the river and took 
the train for Wiesbaden. This celebrated water- 
ing place is but a short distance from Mainz. 
We were there in the evening, but I should 
think it might be a jolly place to spend the sum- 
mer. The grounds are very extensive, and a 
fine avenue leads to the Maison de Conver- 
sation. We had only time enough to stroll 
through the different rooms and look on at the 
different games, take some refreshment in the 
garden and catch the return train. F. 





Defalcations in the Government Ser- 
vice. 

A Washington correspondent, in a recent let- 
ter, undertakes to show the condition of the 
several departments of the government, to indi- 
cate that the present administration cannot justly 
be charged with toleration of dishonesty or wrong- 
doing. Beginning with the treasury he says all 
sorts of charges are freely circulated, perhaps 
widely believed. Undoubtedly corruption ex- 
ists. Butit is the result of a vicious system, 
and without doubt is less than under previous 
administrations. Charges of incompetency and 
dishonesty are easily made. But here is a sig- 
nificant fact which bears directly on the charac- 
ter of our administrative officials. The ‘ clear- 
ings” of the United States’ treasurer’s bureau, 
fur the years named, were as follows : — 









IsG1..... ++ $231,458,546 07 | 1867.......$5,930,467,941 90 
I862....... 2,204,674,642 09 | 1868....... 5.522,361,160 05 
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Just think of this enormous sum, handled by 
men and women whose salaries range from $900 
to $2500 per year! The amount set down for 
1872 (the fiscal year) covers only about six 
months. During the eleven and a half years 
embraced in the above table, the defalcations 
have amounted to $55,037.45. The clerks com- 
mitting them were appointed under Mr. Lincoln, 
and both are now in prison. 
Take the internal revenue bureau. The to- 
tal loss by defalcation here is $263,185.50, and 
three-fourths of that accrues (as in the case of 
Bailey of the fourth New York district) through 
the conduct of employés of former administra- 
tions. The defalcations were generally made 
then and not discovered since. One of John- 
son’s appointees, Gen. Steadman, alone de- 
faulted to the amount of $212,336.93. When 
this administration came into power the ac- 
counts of but sixty internal revenue collectors 
had been adjusted and closed. Since the 4th 
of March, 1869, those of 400 have been settled; 
and of 250 others, superseded since then, 150 of 
them have got their accounts closed, and nearly 
100 others are nearly in the same_ position. 
Suits have been entered against the bonds of 
forty collectors, twenty-three of whom were ap- 
pointed by Johnson, seven by Lincoln, and ten 
by Grant. It does not follow that all these are 
really defaulters. When the tax-abatements, 
ete., are all adjusted, they may all be found 
honest and correct. ‘The amount due from the 
Johnson collectors is $797,963.55, and the un- 
collected and unabated taxes, $2,908,361.02; 
while for Grant’s ten the amount in money is 
$173,995.63, and of taxes, $342,613.40. 

Then as to the matter of suits, etc., there 
were 5035 brought by the government in 1568; 
6743 in 1870; 6977 in 1871; while the amount of 
judgments recovered cach year were as follows : 
$741,797.47; $1,296,254.32 ; $1,419,064.48 ; the 
amounts collected were: $127,810.94; $441,- 
973.05; $504,339.97. 

These comparisons would hold good in all 
departments. Of the fifteen suits brought since 
March, 1869, for defaleations in the customs 
service (the total amount involved in which is 
but small), one defendant was appointed by Bu- 
chanan, four by Lincoln, eight by Johnson, and 
two by Grant. 

Within the last four months, under direct or- 
ders of the President, special agents have thor- 
oughly overhauled and inspected the paymas- 
ter’s and pensions bureaus, and the money-order 
offices throughout the country. These three 
bureaus handle over ninety millions annually. 
Only three cases of defalcations have been dis- 
covered, and those are pension agents. The 
government loses nota dollar in either. The 
amount of defalcations in the general post-office 
for three years has been $284,377.21, on an ag- 
gregate receipt and expenditure of $230,052,- 
633.96, or a loss of about one-ninth of one per 
cent. Most of this loss has been recovered, or 
is in process of recovery, on the bonds of offi- 
cials. 

From the 4th of March, 1869, to the close of 
January, 1872, the aggregate receipts have been 
$1,165,523,169; the aggregate expenditures have 
been $924,697,026.80; or a total of $2,090,220,- 
196.53. The actual net losses on all dishonesty 
by governmental officials amounts, for the same 
period, to $1,262,963, or about one-sixteenth of 
one percent. If all the defalcations be added, 
most of which will be recovered on judgment, 
the loss will be about one-ninth of one per cent. 





“The Internationale.” 

Tn introducing his bill for a labor commission 
—which was passed by the lower house of Con- 
gress a few weeks since—Hon. George F. Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, made an allusion to the ‘‘In- 
ternationale,” which, being incorrectly reported, 
occasioned some comment in various newspa- 
pers. The following letter from him, written in 
answer to an inquiry about sources of informa- 
tion regarding the society, is of general inter- 
est — 

Wasuinotoy, Jan. 30, 1872.—My Dear Sir: 
A work in French, by Eccarius; an article in 
Atlantic Monthly of about May, 1871, entitled 
‘Aggressive Labor Combinations,” or something 
like it; anarticle in the London Times of about 
October last, of several columns; the Fort- 
nightly Review, for the past five or six years, 
passim ; these, and many newspaper articles, 
of which Mr. McPherson, clerk of the House, 
has a collection, are the sources of information, 
so far as I know, about the ‘‘Internationale.” 

There was nothing about it in the bill to which 
you refer. The newspapers reported me as say- 
ing, in a few remarks which I made in introduc- 
ing it, that the *‘Internationale” was ‘‘composed 
of the leading minds of Europe.” I did not say 
that, but merely that a meeting in Engiand, 
which adopted some rules which I quoted, was 








composed of their leading minds (that is, the 
leading minds of the ‘‘Internationale”) from 
different countries of Europe. 

I then expressed, and now have, strong sym- 
athy for the ‘‘Internationale” for this reason. 
he four things on which I understand them to 

be agreed are: — 

1. That there is a relation existing between 
the laboring-men of different countries stronger 
than that which attaches them to their respective 
sovereigns. 

2. That they will not permit their rulers any 
longer to use them as instruments for making 
war on each other, or for lowering wages by 
using the workmen of different countries to un- 
derbid each other. 

3. That they will take all means to throw 
light on the condition of the working classes 
everywhere by gathering accurate and thorough 
statistical information. 

4. That education at the public charge is to 
be insisted on as the right of every man, and as 
the indispensable condition of a remedy for ex- 
isting evils. 

I do not at this moment think of anything 
else to which the ‘‘Internationale” can be said 
to have committed itself. Perhaps its members 
have so generally expressed their belief that 
natural wealth, as they term it, should not be 
permitted to be engrossed by individuals to any 
considerable degree, that that also may be termed 
one of their doctrines. I am not aware that 
they are agreed on any measure to prevent this, 
or even agreed that it can be prevented by any 
direct exertion of public authority. 

Of course such a movement cannot go far 
without attracting to itself many violent and 
visionary persons who would attack the laws 
whieh are indispensable to all profitable indus- 
try and to human society itself. It is not sur- 
prising that after so many centuries of ignorance 
the laboring classes should themselves be some- 
times deluded by such men. But I am not one 
of those who would say, ‘‘ How foolish to restore 
these men their sight! They see men only as 
trees walking.” It is the old disease, and not 
the new health, which distorts the vision for a 
time. The existing order of things in every 
principal European state, in crushing into igno- 
rance and poverty millions of human souls, 
causes every year crimes a thousand-fold 
greater than all the excesses of the Commune. 

I meant, when I took up my pen, only to an- 
swer your question. I see I have been led to 
write much more, which pray excuse. 

Iam yours, very respectfully, 

Gero. F. Hoar. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Our American Women. 

Jutius A. Pater, Jr. :—Dear Sir: A word 
with you, if you please, in reference to your 
letter in the Commonwealth's issue of yester- 
day’s date. 

Thank you for your arraignment of ‘‘Mr. Ra- 
dex” (I have seen only your quotations from 
his argument), for your defence of the ‘‘moth- 
ers” and ‘‘sisters” at home, and for your de- 
murrer to the evidence in favor of that sense- 
less prejudice which would compel a mutually 
disagreeable silence by two parties meeting for 
the first time, and likely never to mect again, 
simply because one of the parties may happen 
to be the mother, sister, wife or friend of an- 
other man than yourself. 

There is, however, another feature of your 
letter which I trust you will permit me to ex- 
amine, having no doubt that you, as well as I, 
are desirous of finding the true place in nature 
for both parties to this question of woman’s en- 
franchisement. With you I agree that the wo- 
man who, as wife, as mother, as sister, as 
friend, as a dispenser of needed charities, as a 
prompt and efficient companion of the patriot, 
is ‘an ornament to the family circle,” and a 
treasure to the nation of which she forms a 
part, writes for herself a record on the hearts 
of the people of which neither you nor I would 
have need to be ashamed. But when she has 
done all this, has endeared herself to us by her 
kindness of heart, by her generous sympathies, 
by her life of devotion to all that is noble and 
good, is it a mark of equal generosity and good- 
ness on your part when you refuse her the ‘‘ten- 
der phrases, the loving words,” of appreciation 
so richly earned simply because she appeals to 
you for justice from a ‘‘Tremont Temple” plat- 
form rather than from the luxuriously cush- 
ioned easy-chair of the drawing-room? Surely 
no man with a human heart unbiased by a 
blinding prejudice could ever listen to Lucretia 
Mott and feel that he owed her one ‘tender 
phrase, one loving word,” the less because she 
had spoken to a thousand hearts instead of one 
alone. So with others I might name, not ‘‘Tre- 
mont Temple speakers” only, by any means. 

Tell me, my dear sir, will you not ‘‘consult 
your heart” again? And allow me to suggest 
that in this farther consultation you ask of it the 
question: ‘‘Is the loving wife, the tender mother, 
the amiable and ‘good-intentioned’ sister, less de- 
serving of my appreciation because ‘strong- 
minded,’ instead of being mentally weak?” 
Would you feel that charge more objectionable 
than the soft impeachment of ‘‘Mr. Radex,” of 
whom you feel it your duty to inquire whether 
he applies it to your sister or his own? 

In view of the above consideration I earnest- 
ly ask you once more to give to the matter ‘‘a 
since without it ‘‘a column 


monent’s reflection,’ 
of argument” would prove of little avail. 

It is barely possible that were you a woman, 
as I am, the same ‘‘simple-hearted women” who 
appear to you so ‘‘content to love and be loved” 
(and who of us does not acknowledge the pre- 
cious potency of that one element to smooth a 
path of thorns?) would open out to you also 
the book of their hearts’ histories. If so, you 
would often find a surprising number of its 
pages alla blank, and many, many more filled 
with a record of the yearnings for that mental 
food from which the home-loves like a charm 
have held them till their spirits have wearied of 
the want; strange histories of inward struggles 
—fruitless agonies—reaching on and on until 
hope had at last died; while yet the loved and 
loving brothers, fathers, husbands, had remained, 
as you may be to-day, in blissful ignorance of 
the fact that in the hearts of those they loved 
there was, or could be, any discontent. 

One more inquiry, and I have done: Why 
this evident desire on the part of some of our 
male friends to decide for us the purpose of 
nature, and her only purpose, in the formation 
of woman, and hence the legitimacy of her as- 
pirations—the boundary of her sphere? 

Evizabetu M. F. Destoy. 

We tester, Mass., Feb. 18. 





COMMONALITIES. 

Prosperous and successful mechanics are 
almost always men who in early life kept aloof 
from trades-unions. They felt themselves com- 
petent to regulate the questions of wages and 
hours of labor for themselves. and the result 
has proved that they put the right estimate on 
their own abilities.— Trareller. 

The Massachusetts Legislature recently spent 
two days in debating the question whether an 
act should be passed compelling the removal of 
all persons afflicted with the disease of small 
pox from their private dwellings to public insti- 
tutions provided for the treatment of this foul 
disease, when at the same time every member 


was carrying in his own pocket the pestilence 








they expected to stay by giving it a local habi 
tation! (Filthy rag-money.) 

The annual report of Mr. Warner, Secretary 
of State, shows a net gain of over eighty mil- 
lion dollars in the taxable property of Massa- 
chusetts, for the year ending May 1, 1871; 
although there is a loss in personal estate of 
towards eleven millions. The total taxable 
property in the State, May 1, 1861, was $861,- 
547,583, and May 1, 1871, $1,497,351,686, a 
gain of $635,804,103, of which increase $436,- 
903,450 has been obtained in Boston. The 
returns to the Tax Commissioner for the past 
year show that the whole number of codper- 
ative associations in the State is twenty-six; 
the whole amount of tax paid by them last year 
was $1,409.55. The Westfield Cigar Makers’ 
Association paid the largest amount, $371. 


We have told the story how the students at 
Cambridge, on Duke Alexis day, ordered ice- 
cream and carriages without limit, with eminent 
success, but without personal appearance for 
their reception. Those were not their only 
pranks. It just comes out that they sought to 
get Post 7 of the G. A. R. to attend, but the 
commander was too sagacious. He was an 
army veteran, and the trick was ‘‘too thin” for 
him. This was the letter he received :— 

Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 6th, 1871.—Sir: The 
members of your Post are respectfully invited 
to take part in a procession from Harvard 
square to Charlestown Navy Yard, in honor of 
his H. I. HW. Grand Duke Alexis, on Friday, 
Dec. 8th. Please to form in front of Univer- 
sity Hall at 11 o’clock A. M., when there will 
be an address by Goy. Claflin, Pres. Eliot, 
and other distinguished men, after which there 
will be a collation in Harvard Hall. Bands will 
be furnished for the occasion. Per order Fac- 
ulty Harvard College, J. W. ILarris, See. 

A good deal of fault is found with the way 
Lecture Bureaus are conducted. Some of these 
seem to have had the misfortune of calling down 
upon themselves not seven vials full of wrath, 
but a whole cataract of this burning fluid. The 
gist of the complaints against these bureaus is 
that they help the lecturers who do not need 
help and get an enormous per centage for it, 
but are in the way of less popular lecturers who 
are not in great demand, and are fast killing the 
country lyceums by their systematic extortions. 
Doubtless there are some grounds for these 
complaints in the course pursued by one or two 
bureaus, but we are not prepared for the sweep- 
ing condemnation of the critics. It is hard to 
devise any system which shall meet the expec- 
tations of all lecturers and all committees, and 
without charges which neither party shall con- 
sider too large. It is proposed to hold a meet- 
ing of lecturers in Boston in the spring to see 
if some way cannot be devised by which lectur- 
ers and lyceums can be brought into correspon- 
dence without the trouble, expense and annoy- 
ance of a go-between who is more anxious to 
butter his own bread than to further the inter- 
ests of either party.—(Golden Age. 

Some of the woman-suffrage opponents urge 
the need of more thorough education, and de- 
plore the decline of native American popula- 
tion in this State, and proceed to talk and vote 
against woman-suffrage with great lack of a 
They 
crave general education; but who are the educa- 
tors? There is anold saying that every great 
and good man is the son of anoble woman. Cer- 
tainly the principle is true. And broad-souled, 
far-thinking pupils can only be developed by 
teachers with broad interests and wide general 
intelligence. These people are requiring 
‘*More bricks and better, O teachers!” but say 
Let there 
born to this country more children and abler, 
better than their fathers; but do not, O woman, 
seek for growth yourself, or any easing of your 
present burdens. That is nonsense. Only be 
more diligent, and we and this country will be 
better served.” Good masters make good ser- 
vants. Not mere diligence, but wise and intel- 
ligent diligence is needed. Growth and devel- 
opment are not good for every other creature ez- 
cept woman, and to her deleterious! We protest 
against any tendency to a revival of faith in the 
ancient couplet :— 

‘A woman, a dog, and a walnut-tree, 

The more they are beaten the better they be. 
Will human nature ever outgrow its inherent 
desire to ‘‘boss” somebody ? 


proper regard for the jewel consistency. 


‘twe will furnish no more straw. be 


” 


A Rev. John S. Watson, the head of a gram- 
mar-school in England, killed his wife. He 
was put on trial, which lasted but three days, 
and took place within a couple of months after 
the discovery of his crime. It came out that 
the murdered woman had led her husband a 
terrible life; that she gave him no peace; that 
he suffered patiently, greatly, quietly and long, 
until one Sunday, maddened with rage, 
killed her. To save him they tried the insan- 
ity dodge, and brought to bear upon the jury 
his former excellent character and high stand- 
ing in the church. Various trustworthy wit- 
nesses showed the depression of the defendant's 
manner for some weeks before the murder; his 
odd gesticulations when walking out of doors; 
his nervousness in the official duty he had 
undertaken for neighboring clergymen, and _ his 
remarkable remorselessness and ease of man- 
They detailed at length 
the temper of the dead woman; but all availed 
nothing. He had concealed the crime for two 
days, and had tried to commit suicide. The re- 
sult was that he was sentenced to death. In 
this country, had he confessed his crime—or, 
better, had he lived in New York—he would 
have been the hero of a tremendous sensation, 
and then walked freely from the court with a 
verdict of ‘‘not guilty” sounding in his ears. 


he 


ner since the deed. 


That was a very damaging blow at the testi- 
mony of ‘‘experts” in legal controversies which 
Mr. H. D. Hyde of this city gave in the case of 
Pettis, the bank-check forger. at Taunton, the 
other day. A professional expert had appeared 
upon the stand and stated that he had carefully 
compared specimens of Pettis’ acknowledged 
handwriting with the forged check and certain 
letters, and they were all written by the same 
man; giving his testimony in a Very positive and 
authoritative manner. Mr. Hyde, counsel for 
Pettis, then handed him four old envelopes, and 
asked him if he could tell whose handwriting 
wasonthem. The witness, after taking time to 
examine them, said, in the same positive man- 
ner, that ‘‘the superscriptions on the envelopes 
were all in the same handwriting, and all writ- 
ten by the man who forged the check.” Mr. 
Hyde, taking the envelopes, said: ‘‘This one 
was written by the clerk of the Boston Water 
Power Co., this one by a friend of mine in New 
York, the third is mv own handwriting, and the 
fourth is Pettis’ !"—substantiating his statement 
by producing the letters received in some of the 
envelopes! The envelopes were some he had. 
by chance, in his pocket. A bombshell could 
not have startled the experts more; and it may 
by judged that after that the court did not con- 
sider it safe to hang or imprison a man solely 
upon ‘‘expert” testimony. 

Miss Emma Abbott, Miss Kellogg's protegé, 
avery promising soprano, though but twenty- 
two years old, has had a most romantic and 





eventful experience. She is a native of Wis- 
consin, and one of a large family in humble cir- 
cumstances. Her father and brothers were mu- 
sicians of a very ordinary stamp, while Emma 
exhibited a very unusual precocity and excel- 
lence in the ‘‘divine art.” Her ambition was 
fired at an early age by perusing the records of 
Jenny Lind, and she resolved to emulate the 
wonderful deeds of the Swedish Nightingale. 
As is often the case in such instances, her tal- 
ent was underestimated and discouraged by her 
family, but her own self-relief came to her as- 
— and at the age of thirteen she gave a 
concert all alone, singing a number of songs to 
the accompaniment of a guitar, and made quite 
a little sum of money. Emboldened by this 
success, she organized a concert tour, unassist 
ed, and visited all the adjoining towns, some- 
times making and sometimes losing money. 
Eventually she traversed the whole of Illinois 
and Michigan, and parts of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Indiana and Canada, acting simultaneously as 
manager and performer before she had com- 
pleted her 18th year. After many vicissitudes 
she determined to go to New York and sce and 
hear Parepa and others. This she did, and re- 
duced herself, as often before, to the verge of 
bankruptcy. At last, while in Toledo on her 
way home, she happened to meet Miss Kellogg, 
prevailed upon the latter to hear her sing, and 
was immediately placed upon the high road_ to 
fame and fortune. She now leaves an excellent 
situation in Dr. Chapin’s church to go to Eu- 
rope, where she expects to complete her musical 
education, and whence her trustful friends ex- 
pect that she will return conquering and to con- 
quer. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

We have received a copy of the Congressional 
Directory, from Hen. Ginery Twichell, bound 
and inscribed in a manner to make a woman- 
suffragist think the era of equal political rights 
is at hand. 

The Appletons purpose a new and illustrated 
cheap edition of the ‘‘Leather-Stocking Tales,” 
by Fenimore Cooper, beginning with The Last 
of the Mohicans, which is issued in octavo size 
from new plates and is very handsome. Darley 
illustrates. 


Two valuable books for practical service from 
the press of Alexander Moore, Boston, are 
Small Por, its Conditions and Preventions, by 
Dr. Carl Both, and Animal and Vegetable 
Parasites of the Human Skin and Hair, by 
Dr. B. Joy Jeffries. 

Helen Ethinger: or, Not Exactly Right, by 
Elsie Leigh Whittlesey (Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger, Philadelphia), is a tale which 
should be read by selfish, ill-tempered, heart- 
less men; 
harsh, injudicious, tyrannical fathers. 


by cold, unfeeling husbands and 


Guy's Life-Lesson, by Mrs. S. F. Keene, and 
Chauntry’s Boy, by Alice Robbins, from Henry 
Hoyt, Boston, are very handsome exteriorly, 
and fresh, interesting, and of young folks’ pref- 
erence in their story-telling character. Good 
books for the Sunday school or home library. 

Mr. DeForest’s exciting story of Kate Beau- 
mont—a tale of Southern life before the late 
war—has been placed in octayo pages by Os- 
good & Co., with three or four illustrations, and 
clear type. It will have many new readers in 
this form, and gratify the Atlantic friends whom 
the author first made. 

Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. By 
Clarence King.—Boston, James R. Osgood & 
Co.—A_ delightful, fresh, lively, entertaining, 
and instructive book; every one of its nearly 
three hundred pages fascinating the reader with 
their graphic descriptions, their philosophic de- 
ductions, and their quaint humor. 

Leaves from the Book of Nature. By M. 
Schele De Vere.—New York, G. P. Putnam & 
Sons.—This volume contains an immense va- 
riety of curious and interesting facts detailed 
and sketched with much beauty and elegance of 
language. The book is finely printed and 
bound.—A. Williams & Co. have it. 

Homer and Socrates. Translated from the 
French of A. DeLamartine. By Mrs. Eliza 
Winchell Smith. With a Brief Biography of 
Lamartine.— Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott § 
Co.—This volume by Lamartine has been well 
translated by Mrs. Smith, and will be welcomed 
by scholars everywhere as an addition to the 
literature valuable to young students. 

The Abominations of Modern Soctety. By 
Rev. T. De Witt Talmadge.— New York, Adams, 

Victor § Co.—This is a book of which the au- 
thor’s aim is to depict social sins and popular 
vices; and his chapters, albeit they are some- 
times a little vague, can be read with profit by 
the old as well as the young of both sexes. 

Fifty Years Ago: A Story of New England 
Life. By the author of ‘‘May Chester,” etc.— 
New York, A. D. F. Randolph § Co.—This is 
an interesting story of the life of two families 
in the days when all travel was by the country 
roads; when social life was more full of inci- 
dent, and more charming from the isolations 
which the habits of the present time prevent. 
The book is superbly bound.—Noyes, Holmes 
& Co. have it. 

One of the most welcome volumes to a gen- 
eral reader and lover of books, as well as to 
editors, compilers and Ittterateurs generally, 
will be ‘that entitled The Best Reading, just 
published by Putnam & Sons. It is a series of 
hints on the selection of books; on the forma- 
tion of libraries, public and private; on courses 
of reading, &c.; with a classified bibliography 
(of upwards of four hundred subjects) for easy 
reference. Though not perfect, it is yet suffi- 
ciently so for general purposes, and new edi- 
tions will cause all deficiences to disappear. 

Some of the latest New Musie from Oliver 
Ditson & Co.'s are the Easter anthem, ‘‘Christ 
the Lord is Risen To-day,” composed and ar- 
ranged for solo and chorus by Henry Wilson; 
‘Fleurs Azurees, Caprice Mazurke,” by J. 
Leyback, of his ‘‘CEuvres Celebres” series; ‘‘On 
the Sands,” song, words by George Arnold, mu- 
sic by William B. Vandewater; ‘‘A Cluster of 
Pearls,” song, words and music by C. Hatch 
Smith; “Dexter Galop,” by Mrs. George L. 
Brown, dedicated Dexter Smith; “My 
Abode,” song, English words by L. C. Elson, 
music by F. Schubert; and ‘‘Come Home Early, 
To-night,” song, words by Dexter Smith, music 
by Edwin Christie—all meritorious. 


to 


Lee & Shepard have published Public and 
Parlor Readings, prose and poetry, for the use 
of reading clubs, and for public and social en- 
entertainment, edited by that accomplished 
teacher of clocution, Mr. Lewis B. Monroe. 
We commend this book to our readers as one 
which will be found adequate to supply a want 
which has been growing of late to be almost a 
necessity. To the teacher, or to the parent, 
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who is importuned to make a selection for his 
pupil or his child of something to read at the 
“lyceum,” or the ‘‘union,” or the ‘‘school ex- 
hibition,” the book is an opportune publica- 
tion, and the well-known discrimination of the 
editor is a sufficient guarantee of its worth. 


Old and New, for April, is a good number, 
though not on the whole so attractive as some of 
the numbers preceding. C.F. Dunbar’s account 
of ‘‘The International” is a valuable paper, and 
would alone suffice to make this issue of the 
magazine respectable. The summary of the 
new evidence which leaves no room for doubt 
that Sir Philip Francis was ‘‘Junius” is clear 
and satisfactory. Mr. Pollard’s ‘‘New Vir- 
ginia” also merits attention. The continued 
stories all go on well—wherein they furnish 
some contrast to ‘‘Spoons ina Wherry.” Mr. 
George B. Loring’s paper, entitled ‘‘Washing- 
ton and Grant,” would, to speak moderately, 
have been more graceful and less open to sus- 
picion if withheld until after Mr. Grant's re- 
tirement to private life; then Mr. Loring could 
pour out his sense of Grant’s admirable merit 
without discredit to himself. 

Yesterdays with Authors is the title of a 
sumptuous volume, from Osgood & Co., which 
contains Mr. James T. Fields’s contributions to 
the Atlantic Monthly of last year under the ti- 
tle “Our Whispering Gallery,” with additions. 
More than one-fourth of the volume is filled 
with very agreeable letters written to Mr. Fields 
by Miss Mitford. Those who read the papers 
in “Our Whispering Gallery,” 
do not need encouragement to buy this book. 
Mr. Fields discourses of Pope, Thackeray, Haw- 
thorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, and Miss Mit- 
ford, and brings us without presumption or ob- 
trusiveness into their innermost confidences. 
IIe allows us to know a great deal more than we 
did of those whom we would call dear friends, 
and has no conceit in granting the favor. It is 
of the kind of personal reminiscence that re- 
freshens us, and gives us new phases of char- 
acter all before unsuspected. Mr. Fields has 
conterred a high favor on all readers of the best 
in later English literature. 


or any of them, 


Of the magazines not heretofore noticed by us, 
the Young Gentleman’s Magazine, a new Eng- 
lish issue (January and February numbers re- 
ceived by A. Williams & Co.), has many merits 
of illustration and letter-press, and devotes a 
fair share of its pages to mechanics and practi- 
cal philosophy; American Homes (Boston, C. 
H. Taylor & Co.); Song Messenger (Chicago, 
Root & Cady), and Appleton’s Journal (monthly 
part), for February, maintain their several spe- 
cialties with unabated interest; the Schoolmate 
and Wood’s Household Magazine, for March, 
have a fine miscellany; the Nursery is simply 
charming; Scriiner’s is fortunate in contribu- 
tions trom George Alfred Townsend, Hiram 
Rich, Charles D. Warner, ‘“‘H. H.,” Bayard 
Taylor, George MacDonald, Thos. W. Knox, 
and others, and makes all its contents serve the 
reader to his edification and instruction; //ar- 
per’s has articles from T. B. Thorpe, George 
E. Church, Allan D. Brown, G. O. Leilhamer, 
E. H. House and M. D. Conway, all illus- 
trated, and several others, with chapters of 
William J. Flagg’s and Anthony Trollope’s sto- 
ries, and short stories by Julian Hawthorne, J. 
W. DeForest and Ruth Dana, supplemented by 
poetry by John G. Saxe, Carl Spencer and Mrs. 
E. B. Stoddard. A. Williams & Co. have the last 
two. 
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Bits of Literary Intelligence. 

As regards pvor books, says Appletons’ Ctr- 
cular, the publishers’ lists were never better 
than of late years. Compare the books pub- 
lished twenty years ago with those of the pres- 
ent! In fact, there is almost a revolution in 
literary taste. The demand for books of inves- 
tigation, especially in a scientific direction, has 
been remarkable; and we have seen a book of 
research, like Darwin's, become more read and 
talked about than the most popular novel. 

It is by no means so easy to get a book-man- 
uscript printed as some unsophisticated authors 
fancy, for it has to run the gauntlet of those ter- 
rible persons known as ‘‘readers.” All great 
publishers, like the Harpers, the Appletons, ete., 
have several regular readers, besides others, 
eminent in their various professions, whom they 
consult in relation to works in their several 
specialties. Their function is to give full con- 
sideration to, and their best advice upon, all mat- 
ters submitted to them. For this they receive a 
salary ; and it would be considered on both sides 
a breach of trust if they accepted any compen- 
sation whatever from the author for their work. 
In fact, unless there are special reasons to the 
contrary, the conscientious ‘‘reader” prefers nev- 
er to see the author in relation to the book while 
the question is pending. When he has read the 
manuscript he writes an opinion which he returns 
to the firm, sometimes expressed in a few words, 
sometimes in an elaborate analysis and criticism. 
But in any case he never recommends a book 
except after careful consideration. These opin- 
ions are carefully copied into a book and pre- 
served for reference. If the first reader’s ver- 
dict is favorable, the manuscript is then sent to 
another reader who knows nothing of what his 
predecessor has said. Usually, and in all cases 
of any possible doubt, the work is sent to a third 
reader. With three opinions by three different 
persons the firm consider that they have mate- 
rials sufficient for decision in the case. 

In immediate prospect from the press of Rob- 
erts Brothers are ‘‘Orion; an Epic Poem,” in 
three books, by R. H. Orne, known to the 
public by his ‘‘Tragedies of Cosmo di Medici,” 
‘““Mystery Play of Judas Iscariot,” etc.; P. G. 
Hamerton’s ‘‘Etcher’s Hand- Book,” an account 
of old processes and processes recently dis- 
covered. This is a book peculiarly for artists, 
and is well illustrated and elegantly printed. 
A coming novel, now printing, is Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford’s ‘‘Thief in the Night,” a genuine 
modern society story, which runs along the 
brink of wickedness, but does not step over. 
The ‘‘thief” is the poor lover who tries to steal 
the heart, with its casket, from the rich lover, 
who had carried off the lady in question in mat- 
rimonial alliance. Miss Rosetti’s ‘‘Shadowy 
Dante,” an essay on Dante, his world and 
his pilgrimage, is nearly ready. It is to be 
illustrated by six or eight diagrams, or maps 
of hell (!), and will be a book that every 
student, or even casual reader, of Dante should 


translations, but also quotes from Longfellow. 
“Bible Music,” by Francis Jacox, is a 16mo. 
containing two hundred variations on many 
keys, from scriptural musical themes. An- 
other volume from F. C. Burnand, this time 
‘“‘Happy Thought Hall,” with 100 illustrations 
(not unlike Thackery’s) by the author. This 
is a pleasing description of the author’s country 
home, we should judge. ‘‘Thoughts upon Gov- 
ernment,” by Arthur Helps, a book to be studied 





“Warrington.” 
—o— 
[From the Springfield Repubdlican.| 
THE LEGISLATIVE EVIL. 

A great part of the business introduced to the 
Legislature by petition, order and bill ought to 
be dismissed as speedily as it is introduced. 
Under the per diem system of pay the practise 
of advertising a hearing on every subject grew 
up as a natural way of lengthening the session; 
under the salary-system the committees ought 
to dispense with hearings in three-quarters of 
the cases. There are hearings advertised on 
the question of a general law for street rail- 
roads; relating to keeping streets in repair by 
horse-railroad companies; relating to the seal- 
ing of weights and measures; and a lot of such 
subjects, not asked for by any petitioners—prob- 
ably not even by any member of either branch, 
but pitched in by some good-natured Represen- 
tative or Senator at the request of some inter- 
ested outsider. Among the subjects brought in 
was another of an everlasting series, nearly all 
alike, on the subject of coroners (I don’t mean 
here to cast a slur on this investigation, which 
I have no doubt is greatly needed, and I hope 
Dr. Nichols will follow it up—he has evidence 
against one or two Boston coroners which ought 
to cause their removal by the Governor or by 
legislative vacating of their offices); an order 
concerning the prohibiting of minors from go- 
ing to the theaters; a petition about the cholera 
and cattle disease; an order disarranging the 
operations of the visiting agent (in the interest 
of police justices), and furtively referred to the 
Ilouse committee on probate and chancery in- 
stead of the committee on public charitable in- 
stitutions, to which it properly belongs; an or- 
der for an investigation into the great abuse of 
compelling children at the Blind Asylum to wash 
themselves; an order looking to the restora- 
tion of the school-district system; any quantity 
of salary bills and bills for new officials, district 
attorneys, judges, and so on. If there is to be an 
advertised hearing on each of these questions 
the Legislature will never adjourn. It is safe 
to say that three-quarters of the subjects of 
general legislation might be discussed in com- 
mittee, reported on and disposed of in a week. 
At last there is to be an end of Edward Crane. 
For two or three years in succession his scheme 
for a Boston and Portland railway trust com- 
pany has been here, and he has been allowed to 
talk interminably on it; and one year—1s70, I 
think—it was hard work to keep the House 
from passing the bill, such men as Gen. Cogs- 
well of Salem being beguiled into supporting 
and making elaborate speeches in its favor. 
‘*Marginal freight” has probably done the busi- 
ness this year for Mr. Crane. Petitions have 
come in for railroad operations, within a day or 
two, which were advertised under the petition law 
more than two months ago, and which might 
have been considered and disposed of weeks 
ago if the petitioners had treated the Legisla- 
ture with good faith. When April and May 
come, Boston generally appears, through its 
Board of Trade or some other medium, fora 
batch of general laws, and, if the Legislature 
stays to attend to it, Boston damns the Legisla- 
ture for becoming a bore anda nuisance. |The 
reports of the boards and bureaus are not in 
yet, except that of the board of State charities, 
and the commissioners on inland fisheries, who 
have spawned a document of 350 pages, 270 of 
which are occupied by the fishing laws from 
1623 to 1871. If they were authorized to pre- 
pare and print this rubbish, there is another in- 
stance of improvidence in legislation and the 
following of evil example—tor nearly all the 
boards seem to think it a part of their duty to 
reprint the laws from time to time, though they 
are much more accessible in other books. As 
for these fish laws, the printing of them an ez- 
tenso is a great abuse. The railroad commis- 
sioners, I suppose, will suggest legislation 
enough for a month, and the board of health 
for two weeks, and the bureau of labor for a 
week, and so on. Why these boards, if they 
cannot get their full reports ready in January, 
cannot send in so much as is suggestive of new 
laws, has not been explained. 

A REMEDY FOR DELAYS. 

The result of these delays is that the commit- 
tees do not get fairly into their work until about 
the 22d of February, which answers to Christ- 
mas holidays for Congress. A thousand things 
here need overhauling in these respects, and 
public officers especially should be compelled 
to put in their legislative program in January. 
It would not be a bad notion to compel them all 
to make out their briefs and hand them to the 
Governor and let him send them in by message 
just as soon as the Legislature gets organized. 
There is no sort of need of this lazy way of 
doing business; no need of a constitutional 
amendment to prevent it; a willingness to work 
and a determination to ‘‘push things” would be 
sufficient. The salary bill of 1871 ought to 
have a good effect in these particulars. A good 
deal of time is already wasted; but the only 
thing which will keep the two houses here after 
the first of May is a lack of union and spirit and 
leadership in a determination to drive work in 
the committee rooms and the House and Senate. 
Every man waits for everybody else; there is 
no scrutiny of matters referred; a lack of  in- 
dividuality of opinion in the committee rooms; 
if the chairman or any prominent member wants 
to go to New York, or to go into the Superior 
Court to try a case, or attend a town meeting, 
he must be accommodated—very likely he ad- 
journs the meeting a fortnight without asking 
anybody's advice, or waiting for anybody's opin- 
ion, and the country member thinks it is accord- 
ing to the necessity of the case to submit; or if 
Lawyer 8. cannot attend to his business as coun- 
sel, the hearing must be put off for his conven- 
ience, and the next time for the accommodation 
of Lawyer C.—when in point of fact the com- 
mittee would be better off without cither of 
them. There—this is a protracted growl, but 
three-quarters of the members know that I am 
right, and would like a remedy. Let me give it 
to them: Insist on having the committees meet 
regularly until all their business is done; dis- 
pose of the projects of general legislation by 
reports “‘inexpedient” and ‘ought not to pass,” 
and in nine cases out of ten they will hit right, 
and when they hit wrong the State will not suf- 
fer by a year’s delay ; stop the protracted hear- 
ings; don't delay for the convenience of law- 
yers: don’t put matters on the table or recom- 
mit; move and sustain the previous question 
when the bills are debated long enough; don’t 
adjourn before ‘‘early candle-light,” and now 
that you have got general laws make the peti- 
tioners who can organize under them do so. 
There is a box of ‘Morrison pills” which will 
cure ‘‘the legislative evil” if the patient is dis- 
posed to have a cure! 

NEW TOWNS. 

The town of Holbrook has passed through, 
after a hard contest, and Mr. J. H. Chadwick 
has been chosen director of the Boston and Al- 
bany railroad company. The same influences 
put both through—money and lobbying. Chad- 
wick’s disbursements are reckoned at over 
$3,000; Holbrook’s, no doubt, much larger. 
Mr. Quigley of Southampton closed his excel- 
lent speech against Holbrook by protesting 
strongly against naming towns after the muck- 
rakes. Look on this picture and on this (he 
said)—Washington and Wakefield; Adams and 
Ayer; Montgomery and Maynard ; Hancock 
and //olbrook. He might have added, Pepper- 
ell and Peabody. Two new towns are asked 
for out of Abington, the people of that town 
having quarelled about a school-house; perhaps 
they will advertise for proposals. Does not 
Mr. Beebe want to be immortalized in a town 
and town hall, or Mr. Weld, or Mr. Thayer? 
What a pity Sophia Smith, instead of endowing 
a college, or Mr. Clarke of Northampton, in- 
stead of creating a school for deaf-mutes, had 
not imposed their somewhat prosaic names on 








by all political economists, 


some new or old towns. Time was when the 
people changed the names of their towns to get 
rid of some tory reminiscence; Hutchinson, 


possess. The author naturally uses her brother's | for instance, became Barre in 1776; now, no 


matter how obnoxious a tory or rebel a man is, 
if he gives money enough, a part of old Danvers 
will take his name and appear proud of it. Let 
Everett and Norwood congratulate themselves 
that they did not have, or that they resisted, a 
similar temptation. 

ELECTION PREACHERS AND SERMONS. 

I believe there are no further elections to 
take place, except that of preacher of the 
election sermon, which is this year the work 
of the Senate. There is a proposition to 
have the discourse delivered hereafter in the 
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hall of the House, instead of the Old South. 
Why not appoint some popular orator or lec- 
turer, instead of some old fogy sermonizer? 
There is nothing in Dr. Peabody 8 sermon, ex- 
cept the text, which puts you in mind that it is 
asermon. It is a funny production; not desti- 
tute of. sense, except as a whole; but in its 
general scope, being a note of alarm against the 
encroachments upon the rights of property, Just 
about as appropriate as a sermon against dia- 
mond-rings and French boots would be down in 
the North street mission-house. More extrava- 
gant nonsense has not been uttered here for a 
long time. If the Senate wants to offset it, it 
may fairly do so by choosing Mr. Ezra Hey- 
wood or Mr. S. P. Cummings to present the 
other side. They could not get further out of 
the way than the wise Harvard professor. If 
they must have a clergyman, however, let me 
recommend my friend Mr. Clarke, who is dy- 
ing for something to employ his surplus ener- 
gies upon; or Dr. Bartol, one of the wisest and 
gentlest of reformers; or Gilbert Haven, one of 
the best of fellows, even if he is a little too 
much of a hierarch; or Mr. Murray, who is al- 
ways bright, and who would fill the House or 
the old South, either; or Phillips Brooks, per- 
haps, on the whole, the best preacher in Boston. 
Here is a chance for a good selection, and with 
either of them you might bet on a better dis- 
course than Dr. Peabody gave. Of an inferior 
grade, there are, for instance, Rev. Mark Traf- 
ton, if you want some superficial chaff against 
woman-suffrage; or Mr. Fulton, if you want 
the pope of Rome humiliated, and the Catholic 
church brought low; or the solemn Mr. Dunn, 
if you want to advise people what beverage they 
had better take with their dinners. If my sug- 
gestion appointing a layman is well received, 
I recommend Mr. Garrison. He knows the 
scriptures better than most clergymen, and 
quotes it more happily and appropriately, and 
has a way of hewing to the line which few of 
the clergymen ever acquire. Mrs. Livermore 
is a quasi-preacher, and a good one, and I have 
no doubt would be glad to deliver the sermon; 
and so would Lucy Stone. But I won’t embar- 
rass the Senate by naming any more candidates. 
WOMAN-SUFFAGE POINTS. 

By the way, did you notice the adroit style in 
which the Rey. Jetterson Hascall, at the meet- 
ing of the Methodist preachers, got over the 
scriptural texts against women? It relieved 
my mind very much, for such is my belief in 
Paul’s infallibility and inspiration that 1 have 
found it very hard to resist his authority. Mr. 
Hascall (says the report) ‘‘discriminated be- 
tween the present and the former days; and 
though in the times of Christ and the apostles 
women were prohibited trom these stations of 
prominence, yet the promise, ‘it shall come to 
pass in the last days that I will pour out my 
spirit on. . . sons and daughters, and they 
shall prophesy,’ he thought would fully cover 
all such onward movements as that now so 
deeply agitated over the question of woman's 
enlargement. He thought the facts developed 
in the trial of this theory at the present day, so 
far as woman's agency in the work of promot- 
ing revivals is concerned, vindicated sufficiently 
the whole subject.” Sensible Elder Hascall! 
He evidently believes in a flexible scripture, as 
good legislators believe in a flexible constitu- 
tion—both to be interpreted according to the 
signs of the times and the progress of ideas. 
The useful work women have wrought in 
bringing people into the church has brought 
him round, as it has brought Cuyler of New 
York. Fulton, however, is not yet caught 
by this argument. Put Elder Hascall in the 
list of candidates for preacher of the elec- 
tion sermon! Now | am so close to the wo- 
man question I will say that the two hear- 
ings in the green-room have been very satisfy- 
ing to the friends of extended suffrage. Mr. 
N. E. Chase came up and gave a specimen of 
the debating-club eloquence of which we occa- 
sionally see accounts in the Boston newspapers 
as occurring in the associations down-town; and 
two other ladies spoke, one of them showing a 
great deal of bad temper and ill-founded jeal- 
ousy of various people. But they said nothing 
worth replying to. Mr. Blackwell and Mrs. 
Stone and Mr. Garrison and Mr. Vibbert and 
Mr. Clarke acquitted themselves handsomely. 
It was funny tu see Mr. Chase taking notes as 
if for a reply to Mr. Garrison. He should take 
warning by the fate of one of the opponents 
who rose while Mr. G. was speaking, and asked 
him why he called the men usurpers. Mr. 
Gacrison gave him an answer; and then he 
asked: ‘‘Ain [a usurper?” ‘I don’t know who 
you are, sir,” said Mr. Garrison with unmoved 
countenance, and the discomfited person sub- 
sided. I believe there is to be another hearing 
on the petition of Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Sewall 
and others, sume day early in March. 

OTHER MATTERS. 

The general railroad law is passed, and this 
will dispose of a lot of the matters heretofore 
brought in—perhaps a dozen or so—for the two 
huuses have passed an order that ‘‘whenever 
upon any applications for an act of incorpora- 
tion, or other special legislation, the purpose 
for which such legislation is suught can be se- 
cured under existing general laws, the commit- 
tee having charge of such applications shall in 
all cases report leave to withdraw or inexpedient 
to legislate.” Of course this question will be 
determined before the parties are requested to 
attend a hearing, and the petitions for new cor- 
porations may be disposed of, off-hand. Among 
the important matters brought in within a day 
or two, which I have not noted, or unimportant 
ones which will be likely to take time, are the 
subject of selling or leasing the Hoosac tunnel ; 
a petition fur change of the State police law so 
that men may testify to corrupt practices of the 
constables without fear of prosecution; appli- 
cations of Amherst college and the Homeo- 
pathic hospital for $100,000 each—the latter a 
peculiarly cool request, which will probably be 
tollowed up by a demand from Mr. Kenison, the 
corn-doctur, ‘for a grant, the application of the 
apothecaries for a monopoly in the sale of high- 
priced poisons, ete. 

Bret Harte’s story in the Aflantic is one of 
his best. Isn't it about time for the sneerers at 
Harte to “dry up”? When one of them, bred 
in Cambridge or elsewhere, can write anything 
as good as this last story it will be in order to 
sneer. Holmes is as wise and witty, almost, as 
when he wrote the Autocrat.— Scrtbner is in the 
front rank of magazines. It seems to me it has 
better short stories than the other magazines, 
and in this particular our American magazines 
are always behind those of England. The pic- 
tures are also admirable, and the geographical 
articles good. Scribner is heretical on reform 
questions, Dut it has not lately put its fogvism 
in such a fearful shape as Mr. Conant’s boring 
article on suffrage. A while ago (on the other 
hand) Miss Noble of Wilbraham had a really 
bright piece, which either side of the question 
might read with pleasure and proftit.— Oliver 
Optic’s Magazine is so strong in its leading 
writers that Ido not wonder at its popularity. 
The story of the ‘Doctor's Daughter,” original- 
ly published in this magazine, I have read in 
book form. It is by Sophie May, and is as good 
almost as the inimitable **Prudy” books. Let 
not your young readers who are looking out for 
novelties overlook it. Miss Clarke’s humor 
and descriptions of Yankee life and traits are 
equal to Mrs. Stowe’s, and somewhat resemble 
hers. I hope she will write a novel tor grown 
folks by and by.—Frery Saturday in its new 
form has now been going two months. It is ex- 
cellent, and gives specimens of those capital 
short stories (like ‘*Clipt Wings,” for instance) 
with which the English monthlies are filled, and 
any quantity of first-rate and well printed liter- 
ature besides. 





Specie Payments the Restoration of 
Values. 
edule 
REMARKS OF HON. NATHANIEL C. NASH, ESQ., 
4t the Boston Board of Trade in support of tne propo- 
sition of Senator Sumner for a return to specie pay- 
ments. 


Have we a redundant and irredeemable debt cur- 
rency, and if so, what shall we do to remedy its evils 7 
The note of a bank made redeemable in gold and sil- 
ver may, possibly, be worth a dollar in coin. But 
an irredeemable bank-note can never be worth its 
denomination in coin, and hence when paper money 
becomes the only circulating medium of a nation it 
will become redundant, leading to all manner of spec- 
ulations, and as speculation increases the volume of 
the currency must be augmented, and thus the prod- 
ucts of labor are carried to onerous prices; and, 
though seemingly the masses are growing rich, they 
are actually growing poorer day by day, notwith- 
standing the oft-repeated statements that the depos- 


its in savings bauks are proof to the contrary of 


what I state. Millions of dollars have been deposited 
in savings bauks within the last eight years to avoid 
taxation by members of families the heads of which 
are counted amougst the wealthiest. 


It may be truthfully and justly said that we have 
never had a sound currency from the foundation of 
our government to the present time. We speak of a 
mixed currency, and that is vastly better than a 


wholly irredeemable paper currency. 


not corrode and fall iftto atoms. Why, then, attempt 
to mix the spurious with the pure if we wish to es- 
tablish a sound and undeviating standard of value? 
The policy of ali governments has been to so mix 
their currency that the paper money shall be the cir- 
culating medium, and a fractional amount only of 
gold and silver kept in bank-vaults to gild its edge, 
that the masses may accept it as being of as much 
value as gold and silver. 

Since 1848 the amount of gold has so augmented in 
quantity that there is really more at the present time 
than the civilized world requires for its entire circu- 
lating medium, commercial exchanges and the arts. 
Yet we adhere to our paper-money systems which 
have depreciated the value of the precious metals 25 
to 30 per cent., and in the old world increased the 
value of the products of labor to a corresponding 
amount, and in this country, we having nothing but 
paper money, at least 50 per cent. 

Where is the prophet to be found who will lead us 
to resumption of specie payments by any other mode 
than the funding of the legal-tender notes as proposed 
by Mr. Sumner? This is what Mr. Sumner means 
in his bill proposed to Congress. This is what your 
committee mean in accepting Mr. Sumner’s proposi- 
tion, believing it to be the only channel through 
which we can be relieved from the curse of irredeem- 
able paper currency. The funding of the notes as 
proposed will not cause their immediate retirement 
as a currency, but as the interest accumulates the 
compound-interest notes will most likely be absorbed 
as aninvestment. This, however, will depend upon 
the ruling rates of money created by speculations. 
Not a golden image, but a paper one, is held up to 
public gaze, which is specially commended by Mr. 
Ward in his preamble to his resolutions. It is the 
100,000,000 of legal tender notes and fractional cur- 
rency, costing, as he says, no more than the paper they 
were printed on—costing no interest, but actually a 
saving to the country of $24,000,000 annually. It can- 
not be possible that he and his associates who pre- 
pared the above-named document have forgotten that 
owing to our depreciated currency our national gold- 
bearing bonds sold in Europe for thirty-five cents on 
the dollar. Have they forgotten that after our State 
banks had failed they, from first to last, made their 
own terms as to rates of discount below par they 
would take our government bonds; which were.a 
mortgage on every man’s property, from the moment 
of their issue to their final payment? Certainly they 
must have experienced and seen that, throughout the 
war and since, it was our redundant currency which 
destroyed values, caused all manner of speculations, 
and more than doubled the cost of living, destroyed 
our foreign commerce, confining our industries with- 
in the circuit of our national domain. 

Multiply the interest saved on legal tenders and 
fractional currency five times— yes, ten times — and 
then you have not begun to reach the losses the labor 
of the country has sustained in consequence of our 
dishonest debt currency—for let it be remembered that 
there is mo way for government to retire the legal ten- 
der notes from circulation but to convert them into 
compound-interest notes on bonded debt. 

A majority of the citizens of the United States are 
impressed with the idea thatif gold was at par to-day 
we could resume specie payments. <A mistaken 
thought. We are nowhere near that so hoped-for 
day as we were in 1366, for then goods were bought 
for paper money, and no man who regarded his repu- 
tation hardly dared to name the word credit. But 
now, when the active circulation of the United States 
is not one-and-a-half percent. less than it was in 
1866, credits are as common as they Were in 1857, when 
the banks were greatly extended, our imports vastly 
exceeding our exports; speculations were rife, a col- 
lapse ensued, ending with a general bank supension. 
Under our present system of a debt currency it is 
impossible for gold to fall to the par of a bank-note, 
and if it should it would be impossible to reduce 
present values to a money standard, for the reason 
that it is our redundant debt currency which has cre- 
ated artificial values, and 50 must remain until paper 
money is reduced in volume and real money takes its 
place, which can only be accomplished by resump- 
tion of specie payments. If gold was now at par with 
bank-notes, the best speculation capitalists could 
make would be to exchange bank-notes for gold to 
any amount, which would immediately cause gold to 
advance to a very handsome premium. 

Why we are so apathetic in calling upon Congress 
to resume specie payments is, that we do not like to 
meet: the shrinkage on all property artificially ad- 
vanced above money value in consequence of our long- 
continue dealings in a depreciated currency. But 
when we do return to a sound ecurruncy it would be 
easier forthe leopard to change its spots than for 
us to escape this shrinkage, postpone the day of re- 
sumption however we may. 

The political economist, as well as those who have 
studied the science of banking, know that there never 
was a bank of issue chartered in Massachusetts, or any 
other State, on a specie basis, with authority to circu- 
late their notes as money, that did not impose a 
direct tax on labor of 15 per cent. per annum, and un- 
der our present national sy:tem of an irredeemable 
paper currency it may be safely said to be 40 or 50 
per cent. according as speculations run riot, the 
banks being uncontrolled by any power except that 
of the presidents and directors, 

No system of bankiog on a mixed currency basis 
has ever remained a permanent success. Those oniy 
that have best succeeded have been that class which 
held in their vaults the nearest corresponding 
amount of specie to their note circulations. The rea- 
sons alleged for the establishment of the United States 
Bank were principally two. First, that experience 
had proved the necessity of such An institution for the 
convenient management of the public finances. Sec- 
ond, that a National Bank was a means, and the only 
means, of securing the restoration of specie pay- 
ments. 

Both these reasons were entirely destitute of foun- 
dation, Experience had not proved the necessity of 
such an institution for the convenient management of 
the public finances, but on the contrary. From the 
closing of the First Bank, to the year 1813, no difficul- 
ty Was experienced in the management of the finances, 
The first and second National Banks were estab- 
lished in the interest of a party, and not to serve pub- 
lic good, as has been alleged in the preamble to the 
resolutivas of Mr. Ward. 

Financially we are at sea without a compass. We 
have not a sound convertible currency, and it is only 
this quality of currency we can hope for in the pres- 
entenlightenmentof the country. We know our own 
commercial experiences. Let us consult the experi- 
ences and opinions of older nations. 

In 1826 it was maintained by Lord Liverpool, who 

joined with the Chancellor of the Exchequer and with 
Mr. Huskinson in descanting on the merits of a me- 
tallic medium—Mr. Huskinson observing that “It 
Was the natural course; that in such a fluctuating 
state of the English currency all classes of society 
must, in turn, be affected by it; and therefore the 
svoner they got rid of that fluctuat‘on and returned 
toa sound, and healthy, and permanent circulating 
medium, the better for the country at large. If they 
wished to prove the value of a steady and unchange- 
able currency, they had it in the history of France. 
That country had been twice invaded by a foreiga 
army, her capital had been twice taken possession of, 
and she was obliged to pay large sums to foreign 
countries; but they had a steady metallic currency, 
and however such visitations might have affected the 
great, however the extensive contractor might have 
been injured or ruined, the body of the population re- 
mained unoppressed. This was to be attributed to 
the permanent footing upon which the currency of 
that country had been established.” 
In conformity with these views an act Was passed 
to prohibit, after the Sth of April, 1829, the issue of 
all notes of a less denomination than five pounds 
sterling. In 1s2s a vigorous effort was made to repeal 
the law, but it Was strenuously and successfully re- 
sisted. In a debate on the subject, on the 3d of July, 
1s28, the Duke of Wellington said: *The measure of 
126 was not founded on any theory, but on expe- 
rience, Which the few last years bad confirmed. 
That experience had proved the fallacy of a theory 
which stated that a papercurrency Was perfectly safe 
so long as it Was convertible into gold and silver. 
Experience, during the last three years had proved 
this theory not to be true. It had likewise proved 
another theory not true—the theory that one-pound 
notes and sovereigus could circulate together.” 

Washington, like Shakespeare, was prophetic in 
whatever he wrote. In answer to a letter received 
from a friend in Maryland, dated February 27th, 1787, 
he replies as follows :— 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of 30th ult. came duly to 
hand. To give an opinion in a case of so much im- 

ortance as that which has warmly agitated the two 

ranches of your Legislature, and which. from the 
appeal that is made, is likely to create great and per- 
haps dangerous divisious, is rathera delicate matter; 
bul as this diversity of opinion is on a subject which 
has. I believe, occupied the minds of most men, and 
as my sentiments thereon have been fully and decid- 
edly expressed long before the Assembly either of 
Maryland or of this State was convened. I do not 
scruple to declare that if I had a voice in your Legis- 
lature it would have been given decidedly against a 
paperemission, upon the general principle of its inutil- 
ity as arepresentative and the necessity of it as a me- 
dium. To assign reason for this opinion would be as 
unnecessary as tedious—the ground has been so often 
trod that a place hardly remains untouched; in a 
word, the necessity arising from a want of specie is 
represented as greater than it really is. 1 contend 
that it is by the substance, not the shadow, of a thing 
that we are to be benefitted. 

The wisdom of man, in my humble opinion, cannot 
at this time devise a pian by which the credit of paper 
money would be long suppored; consequently de- 
preciation keeps pace with the quantity of emission, 
and articles for which it is exchanged rise to a 
ratio than the sinking value of the money. Wherein, 
then, is the farmer, the planter and artizan benefitted ? 


The debtor many Se, because, as I have observed, he 
gives a shadow in lieu of the substance. and in pro- 
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great 
immediately opens for speculation, by which the 
devi and perhaps most valuable part of the com- 
munity upon by the more knowing and 
crafty speculators. But, contrary to my intention 
and ectarasion, I am offering reasons in support of 
my opinion—reasons, too, which, of all others, are 
least pleasing to the advocates for paper money. I 
shall, therefore, only observe, generally, that 80 many 
people have suffered by former emissions that, like 
a burnt child who dreads the fire, no person will 
touch it who can possibly avoid it, the natural conse- 
quence of which will be that the specie which re- 
mains unexported will be instantly locked up. 
With great esteem and regard, I am, dear sir, &c. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Referring to the United States Bank, Mr. Jefferson 
says: “In copying England we do not seem to con- 
sider that like premises induce like consequences. 
The bank-mania is one of the most threatening of 
these institutions; itis raising a moneyed aristocracy 
in our country, which has already set the government 
at defiance; and, although forced to yield a little on 
the first essay of their strength, their principles are 
unyielded and unyielding. They have taken deep 
root in the hearts of that class from which our legis- 
lators are drawn, and sop tu Cerberus from fable has 
become history. Their principles take hold of the 
good, their pelf of the bad, and thus those whom the 
constitution has placed as guards tu its portals are 
sophisticated or suborned from their duties. That 
paper money has some advantages must be admitted ; 
but its abuses are also inveterate; and that it, by 
breaking up the measure of value, makes a lottery of 
all private property, cannot be denied. Shall we ever 
be able to put a constitutional veto upon it ?” 

Here we have before us the horoscope of past lead- 
ing minds upon the subject of currency; the diagram 
is definitely drawn; shall we follow its lines, or longer 
remain indifferent to the quicksands of destruction 
that are surely sinking us in industrial and commer- 
cial ruin ? 

No instance is on record of a nation having ar- 
rived at great wealth without the use of gold and sil- 
ver money. Nor is there, on the other hand, any in- 
stance of a nation’s endeavoring to supplant this 
natural money by the use of paper money without 
involving itself in distress and embarassment. 

No prohibitions can prevent money départing from 
those countries where its amount is beyond what their 
trade and industry require. No country can be de- 
prived of its just proportion of the precious metals 
except by the use of paper, or by such causes as ruin 
the commerce and industry of @ nation. 

No obstacle, except spurious money, can prevent 
gold and silver from flowing into countries where 
wealth is increasing. To attempt to fix by law what 
is not fixed by nature is preposterous. 

Among the economies of labor and its productions 
gold and silver coin are entitled to the first place. 
In no way can a nation invest a portion of its capital 
more profitably than in a sound circulating medium. 
It will return its original cost a hundred-fold. With- 
out such a medium it is impossible for contracts to 
be complied with in equity, or for productive indus- 
try to exert all its energies. 

If the legal-tender notes and fractional currency 
were retired, and Congress should pass a resolution 
that nothing should be received in payment of the 
public dues but specie or the notes of specie-paying 
banks, the banks would then be obliged to provide a 
sufficient fund of specie to meet the demands of the 
merchants having payments to make to government. 
This would force them to diminish the amount of 
nutes in circulation. The government receiving and 
paying nothing but gold and silver, the people gen- 
erally would begin to distinguish between paper and 
specie—between cash and credit. Pecuniarily what 
difference would it make whether the banks had to 
retire their notes from circulation, or the government 
its legal tenders? The government or the banks must 
retire their notes before we cun resume specie pay- 
ments. It is unpleasant to put one’s self in array 
against a great leading interest in the country; but 
when such interest is one proceeding from the gov- 
ernment, and for the public good, it becomes us to 
speak of the good or evil results of these interests. 

From the commencement of our civil war to the 
present time no institutions or interests have at any 
time in the history of the country been so lavishly 
and, I might say, unjustly favored by government as 
the national banks. At the very moment when they 
stood before the country failed institutions, their 
notes below par, yet the only represeutative of money 
we had, aud government was obliged to accept, giv- 
ing in exchange national bonds, which were a mort- 
gage on every man’s property, principal and interest 
to be paid in gold, the result of which has been that 
the premiums received by the banks from first to last 
on their gold coupons (bought and paid for by the 
merchants in their, the banks’, depreciated notes) have 
been greater in amount than the banks originally paid 
for their national bonds, interest included. More 
than this, the banks have been allowed to accumulate 
large surpluses (intended by government to aid re- 
sumption) which they have taken good care shali 
never remain idle. Why wonder, then, that bank 
stocks are at a high premium, or that the banks 
throughout the length and breadth of the land have 
sworn, on the evangelist of money-making, that they 
will not grant their aid to the 1esumption of specie 
payments. They know full well what resumption 
means. They know too well what their compound 
profits have been to yield up their conferred advan- 
tages to public good. 

No event but war could have restored to the na- 
tional government its constitutional control of the 
currency. Step by step the State governments had 
gained control until it began to be admitted that 
Congress had, as it were, parted with its powers by 
act of limitation, To Mr, Chase belongs the credit ot 
establishing our present system of national banks. 
It was the only one, We having no specie, that could 
have carried us through the war, or have prevented 
the notes of the State banks sinking to the lowest ebb 
of continental money. Judge Chase is an old bul- 
lionist. I think his purpose and intention was that 
when we came to resume specie payments to gradu- 
ally withdraw all bank notes of less denomination 
than twenty dollars from circulation, and for every 
note the banks issued of a higher denomination 
there should be in the vaults of the banks issuing it 
a corresponding amount of gold to redeem it. And 
finally that our only circulation should be gold and 
silver. ~ 

Our experiences during and since the war have 
proved to us that a paper currency has cost us more 
than 50 per cent. of the debts created by the war, na- 
tional and State, not to mention the millions upon 
millions of loss to our national industries, commerce, 
and by the greatly enhanced cost of living. Yet we are 
told at this Board, near seven years after peace has 
been restored, that it is for the benefit of the labor of 
the country that government keeps in circulation 
$400,000,000 of legal tender notes and fractional cur- 
rency. 

Is it our natural and necessary exchanges that de- 
mand the present amount of currency, or is it specu- 
lation? By many persons the augmented demands 
for loans has been ascribed to the Syndicate, who 
were said to be using large sums for operations in 
bonds. Noevidence appears to support this view, 
but, on the contrary, it is to be attributed to the specu- 
lative activity of cliques and individual operators, 
who had made their combinations too late to provide 
themselves with needful accommodation in time. 
One such case was cited in New York two weeks 
since—a man who. a few years ago, was an obscure 
merchant in an interior city of the State, who was 
then carrying stocks to the extent, as is affirmed, of 
sixteen to eighteen millions, 

Who can doubt that more money is absorbed in 
speculations than is required for the legitimate ex- 
changes of the country’ Without the adoption of 
Mr. Sumner’s bill it would be absurd to demand of 
Congress the resumption of specie payments the first 
of January, 1873. Why. then, fritter away the session 
of Congress in debating questions of subsidies, and 
remission of duties to aclass, when it is patent to the 
minds of every reflecting person that itis our redun- 
dant paper currency and tariff taxation which binds 
the people in chains beyond the possibility of success- 
ful enterprises they would otherwise enjoy if the 
yoke of oppression was lifted from their industries ? 

We have hoped against hope that Congress would 
fix the day for the resumption of specie payments, 
and also have largely reduced taxation; but from 
present indications they will prove infidel to the re- 
quirements of the people, and the restoration of the 
nation to prosperity. So long as the government 
makes its notes a legal tender it is impotent to demand 
of the banks a resumption of specie payments. Com- 
mercial credit is an excellent thing. but it requires 
metallic money as an accompaniment to prevent its 
being carried to excess. It is a fact well known by 
the best informed, that at least three hundred millions 
of our paper circulating medium, national and State. 
is constantly absorbed in villainous speculations and 
creating money-corners to Oppress the people. Shall 
government any longer remain the primary instru- 
ment of so great injustice? Mr. Sumner has present- 
ed to Congress the only true remedy. Will they 
adopt it ? 
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A British Thanksgiving. 

At last the Prince of Wales has rallied from 
his severe sickness, and received the congratu- 
lations of the great British populace, being hon- 
ored with a triumphal procession through Lon- 





don. It is easy enough to realize the delight of 
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the fond Queen mother at the recovery of her 
first-born and heir. But the enthusiasm of the 
British people is not so easy to understand save 
in their loyalty to the government. It is not so 
extraordinary that on the Prince’s recovery the 
pious Queen should take him out to a church 
service of thanksgiving that he is restored to her. 
But it does seem surprising, in view of what 
we have lately heard of the democratic reaction, 
that every foot of the route should be lined and 
crowded with an enthusiastic populace rap- 
turous over the renewed health of this scion of 
royalty. The motherliness of the Queen of 
England has ever been the strongest point in 
her character, and by that trait has she become 
peculiarly endeared to all her simple-hearted 
common people. Subjects so ignorant that they 
have no brains to think or understand, have yet 
hearts to feel, and so can love this Queen 
mother if they can do nothing else. Scarcely 
had Queen Victoria more sympathy at the loss 
of her royal consort than has now been shown 
her in her son’s affliction. A year ago saw in 
England a decided lukewarmness of loyalty to 
the representatives of the royal family. A little 
family sorrow, simple, and readily understood 
by every one, even the humblest, has drawn the 
heart of the masses to the feet of its Queen as 
could nothing else. Had the matter been 
planned as a political measure to strengthen the 
power and security of royalty it might have 
been pronounced yery sagacious. As it is, it 
cannot fail to have a great effect on the feelings 
of the people. For the Prince, he has the 
honor to be the son of a very loving mother and 
a Queen, and to have still the good-will of the 
nation. All good American cousins may wish 
that this token of regard for him may make him 
serious and decorous, and fit him better for the 
throne which he is to occupy. 








The Sale-of-Arms Debate. 

The Senate has. spent another week in dis- 
cussion based upon Mr. Sumner’s resolution. 
On Wednesday last that Senator had an im- 
mense audience to hear a closing speech, and 
everybody agrees that he retrieved the reputa- 
tion that was lost by his opening one. He seta 
fine example to most of the participants in the 
debate in declining to go outside of the record 
to indulge in a political discussion. He made 
simvly an argument, and it was done in his best 
style; and if he did not make out a case against 
the government, he showed conclusively that 
there are grounds sufficient to warrant an inves- 
tigation. After Mr. Sumner finished the Sen- 
ate rejected Mr. Trumbull’s motion to recon- 
sider the vote adopting Conkling’s amendment, 
and, under the usage of the body, neither Mr. 
Sumner nor Mr. Schurz can have a place on the 
committee of investigation, for they are among 
the persons to be investigated. Whether this 
was the object of the amendment does not ap- 
pear, but it will unquestionably have that effect. 
Mr. Harlan of Iowa fullowed in a speech con- 
taining some good points, and then came a brief 
rejoinder from Mr. Schurz. 

On Thursday, the resolution was passed by a 
vote of 55 to 5, the preamble being laid on the 
table by a vote of 40 to 1. During the inci- 
dental discussions, Mr. Sumner made a vigor- 
ous defense of Messrs. Cobden and Bright for 
their action relative to the ‘‘Alabama” matter 
in the English Parliament. The resolution as 
adopted includes inquiry as to all the transac- 
tions involved in the sale of arms; the dispo- 
sition of the receipts, etc.; the connection of 
any Senator or citizen of the United States with 
any officer or agent of any foreign power in the 
matter; and whether by the sales the defensive 
capacity of the country was impaired. In the 
meantime the House has appointed a committee 
of inquiry as to the sale of these arms, and Sec- 
retary Belknap has testified before it, the com- 
mittee giving indications that they knew noth- 
ing about the subject. They will probably de- 
fer to the Senate investigators now that they 
are to be appointed. 





Straws of Prophecy. 

It is a characteristic feature of the times that 
almost all subjects which have a special bear- 
ing upon humanity command unequivocal atten- 
tion. We have had a succession of fairs which 
have called out the warmest supporters. In the 
midst thereof clergy and laity have been much 
exercised upon the vital topic of milk; and 
their propositions, if fairly carried out, will 
lead to the suppression of a great wrong, the 
inauguration of a pure article of diet, and the 
indirect salvation of many lives. 

The Poultry Exhibition comes next in order, 
and so arranged as to offend none and gratify 
all. The variety astonishes, while the uses are 
patent to the most inexperienced. They lose 
nothing beside the selected specimens of Flora 
and. Pomona, and are honored by the presence 
of those who nightly fill the theater to witness 
the matchless impersonations of the queen of 
song. 

In a few days the Homeopathists will ask 
their share of sympathetic consideration, which 
no doubt will be fully accorded. As a system, 
the test is an acknowledged success; and so it 
merits a place beside the ancient practice, and 
must, in turn, extend a courteous hand to even 
more subtle methods of healing, equally proved. 
There is no finality, and the ways of the Infinite 
are as countless as the shifting sands. 

Of course, in our imperfect condition, science 
and superstition are often in close juxtaposition. 
We read of marine photographs, in contrast to 
the girdle of the Virgin Mary, thrown from Mt. 
Athos by order of the Patriarch, as a charm to 
allay the ravages of the cholera. Barbarism 
and enlightenment are illustrated by the threat 
of the Cubans to enslave the Chinese, in marked 
shadow to the entire overthrow in Siam of 
every form of slavery. 

When we hear of women as referees, their 
latest compliment, we instantly recall the period, 
when, in another continent, they received a phy- 
sician in a darkened room, and their pulse was 
counted through a thin handkerchief. Russian 
Peter prohibited men from going to bed in dirty 
boots, and now we propose the same curriculum 
for our sons and daughters under one roof, and 
exact the chivalrous conduct of the parlor. 

We are arrested by the dip of every lever 
which has an experimental bearing. How per- 
fect, we say, must machinery be to roll iron so 
thin that forty-eight hundred layers are required 
to make an inch in thickness! What economy, 
so closely allied to nature, when a firm can save 
twelve hundred dollars a year by the oily sub- 
stance extracted from bits of refuse leather! 

There is a commingling of business and 
brotherhood in the grand prospective Jubilee, 
the preliminaries of which are so nearly ar- 
ranged, and with such unprecedented prompt- 
ness and spontaneity. We recognize a musical 
vibration in the old and new world. All are 
desirous to join, and bring their gift of instru- 
ment or voice. This engenders an unwonted 
infusion of enthusiasm, and rehearsals are up- 
lifting rather than monotonous. The people 
will unite from all quarters, and exchange in- 
formation as well as kind greeting. Stiff prej- 
udices will be softened, and common weal en- 
hanced. Hospitality will have free scope, for 
friends and strangers will surround us. All 
grades of society will have a part therein, from 
architect and leaders to the humblest artisan. 
The leaven will electrify the whole community ; 
and the facilities for travel render possible and 


We have everything to hope for the ‘good 
time coming.” Problems are getting solved, 
doubts removed, and faith more and more 
strengthened. The changes in fifty years should 
stimulate all to renewed efforts. We can 
scarcely credit our senses in the span of a short 
life. Slavery and serfdom, abolished, have im- 
pelled thought to compulsory education, the 
unfolding of our whole nature, the blending of 
the practical in every realm. Sovereigns are 
wide awake, and the dullest must see that if 
they would rule they must be the saviors of 
their people, the servants of them all. 

The mooted matters of health and morality 
will become so paramount that acquiescence 
will be vouchsafed; and through them and tem- 
perance political equality will ensue—a mighty 
stride towards our spiritual reign, which must 
come in the due order of development. 








Theology in the Constitution. 

There was a time in New England when, in- 
stead of there being a union of church and 
state, there was nothing but church. The civil 
governor had no significance except as a signthat 
the monarchy of the mother country allowed 
its ecclesiastically recusant population to estab- 
lish itself in the wilderness of America as a 
church pure and simple. It did so hereabout. 
The church was all, the state nothing but a 
function of the church. The experiment was 
persistently, pluckily and prayerfully tried, and 
failed. A civil government by-and-by grew up 
coordinate with the church, a vigorous Siamese 
twin. It carried more or less of the ‘‘world’s” 
blood in its veins, lots of which o course flowed 
through the ligature into those of the church 
proper, thus more or less contaminating the 
pure and holy fluid of that select society. This 
process had to be deplored by those who fondly 
remembered the unworldliness which a church- 
running dynasty drove into the wilderness. The 
problem was to cut the ligature, and it was not 
solved till after such broad-gauge Christians as 
Franklin and Jefferson had founded a civil gov- 
ernment without a particle of theology in it. 
There were groans at the time, but they did not 
appear to come from the most spiritually-mind- 
ed. They must be very old men who can re- 
member the time when the Protestant churches 
of this country did not almost unanimously re- 
joice in the entire separation of church and 
state effected by the federal constitution. Who 
has not heard our greatest divines boasting that, 
with a government protecting all religions and 
favoring none, the true salt of the earth would 
have its full savor, and bring in the millennium 
by the shortest cut? Is this a vain boast, that 
some of them are getting up a ‘‘movement” to 
‘put some theology into the constitution? 
Whose theology shall be put in? What shall 
be done with it when it gets in? 

It may be answered to the last question that 
the theology will be used to promote justice. 
Every man naturally thinks his own theology 
tends to that end. But all the means that could 
be devised for promoting justice are in the con- 
stitution already, or may be put in without ref- 
erence to any theological creed ortheory. The 
true theology, whatever that may be, is as true, 
as powerful, and as much inspired, outside of 
the constitution as in it. If it cannot win its 
way to the belief of men by its own force, no 
outside power can drive it in. That is a failed 
experiment. Hence, anybody’s theology, no 
matter how true, if it could be got into the con- 
stitution, must, at best, be purely ornamental. 
Besides gratifying the taste of those who be- 
lieve it, it could effect no earthly object what- 
ever except as an engine of religious persecu- 
tion. 

Now let us revert to the first question: Whose 
theology shall be put in? Plainly that of the 
majority, and in the majority’s sense of the 
words used, if there is any sense expressible 
in words, in which the majority can agree. 
This is a short and simple way of dividing the 
minority into two categories of hypocrites and 
martyrs. The former category will retain 
all their political franchises as the reward of 
their hypocrisy. The latter will be disfran- 
chised as the penalty of their heresy. Which 
of these inevitable results will be most gratify- 
ing to our Governor ?—who, it seems, did give 
his written ‘“‘approbation” of the ‘‘novement,” 
notwithstanding the blushing way in which he 
received the honor of the vice-presidency. 

We claim as good a right to have our theology 
put into the federal or the State constitution as 
Governor Washburn has to have his put there. 
Putting in what his Cincinnati confrerés propose 
as effectually disfranchises us as if we had com- 
mitted treason; perhaps more so. We there- 
fore want to see these two New England Gov- 
ernors, who ‘have approved a ‘‘movement” to 
restore ona grand scale New England's failed 
experiment of a Calvinistic theocracy, come 
out like men, if not like vice-presidents, and 
give us their reasons for selling out us heretics 
in this way. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincron, Feb. 27, 1872. 
THE ‘‘SALE-OF-ARMS” DEBATE. 

The public interest still centers around the 
Senate, with its interminable debate on the 
‘‘sale of arms,” as evinced by the crowded gal- 
leries and the thronged floor. It is only occasion- 
ally, however, that a speaker refers to the sub- 
ject supposed to be under discussion, but the 
burden of all the speeches is whether General 
Grant shall be our next President or not. We 
were afforded the exhibition of another orator- 
ical tournay this afternoon, when Carl Schurz 
again took the floor against his assailants, and 
bore the brunt of the spears of Edmunds, Fre- 
linghuysen and Harlan. He certainly did not 
show any signs of discomfiture under the as- 
saults of those gentlemen, and gained new lau- 
rels as one of the most skillful and ready de- 
baters to be found in modern parliamentary as- 
semblies. 

S$CHURZ'S POSITIONS AND THE OPPOSITION CAN- 
DIDATE. 

In closing he defined his political status, and 
said he did not intend to go over to the Demo- 
crats, but he expected to be able to vote for as 
good a Republican as there was on the floor of 
the Senate, and it would not be President Grant. 
This, of course, points to the nominee of the 
Liberal Republicans at Cincinnati, and the adop- 
tion of the passive policy by the Democracy. 
Senator Trumbull has also declared himself 
substantially to the same effect. I think that 
the Cincinnati movement will develop more 
strength than is anticipated in administration 
circles. And it isnot improbable that the nom- 
ination of Judge Davis of the Supreme Court, 
the other day, by the Labor Reform Convention, 
will be the one on which the opposition to Gen- 
eral Grant will finally unite. Indeed, it is said 
that his nomination was the result of a confer- 
ence here among the leaders of the opposition, 
who finally decided that he was the most availa- 
ble man that could be put forward. I hear that 
the name of Mr. Sumner was seriously dis- 
cussed by the same conference for the same po- 
sition, and although it was agreed that he would 
command a great many Republican votes that 
no other man could, and while many leading 
Democrats expressed a willingness to support 


it is received by the people. 


has never succeeded in doing_so. Perhaps in 
the future it may be more fortunate. Let us 
enter and take a look at the members. 

THE SUPREME COURT. 

The court room is the beautiful semi-circu- 
lar chamber formerly occupied by the United 
States Senate. The room is replete with his- 
torical memories. Here Webster annihilated 
Hayne; here Clay thundered and lightened; 
here Sumner delivered his immortal speech on 
the ‘Crime against Kansas,” and here he was 
stricken down by an assassin; and here again, 
on his restoration to health, he delivered the final 
indictment of a doomed institution in his ‘‘Bar- 
barism of Slavery.” Facing the door as you 
enter, on a raised platform, in silken robes, sit 
the nine judges—supposed to be the most dig- 
nified tribunal in America—and I have no doubt 
it is, notwithstanding I have seen one of the 
judges eat an apple with great gusto while seated 
on the bench, and another partake of molasses 
candy, and after the repast lick every one of 
his ten fingers with great satisfaction. 

Under the gilt eagle in the center sits Salmon 
P. Chase, Chief Justice. No Republican can 
ever forget the great services rendered by him 
to the party; nor his services to the country, 
probably second to none rendered by any states- 
man during the rebellion. The ‘‘father of all 
the greenbacks” is sure of a permanent place in 
American history. There he sits to-day, a par- 
alytic old man, the wreck of his former self, 
and a striking contrast to what he was only two 
years ago. It is seldom that so marked a change 
occurs in so brief a period. A short time ago 
he was the embodiment of vigor and splendid 
physical manhood. To-day he is bent and feeble 
and hangs his head as though the weight of it 
were a burden. There is no longer in him to 
be found a candidate for any party, and he has 
probably relinquished all earthly desires except 
that of finding a quiet and easy path to the 
grave. 

On the right of the Chief Justice sits Jus- 
tice Nelson, the senior judge, and the last sur- 
vivor of those judges who coincided in the infa- 
mous Dred Scott decision. His opinion, filed in 
that case, is one of the worst of all. He is one 
of the finest-looking men on the bench, and his 
long white hair becomes him much. His health 
is feeble, and he has been mostly this season at 
his home in Cooperstown, N.Y. Next to him in 
seniority and position is Justice Clifford, the 
only New England member, and the poorest 
head on the bench. Next is Judge Swayne, a 
sound jurist from Ohio. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE. 

Then we come to the new candidate, Judge 
Davis of Illinois. He is literally as bruad as he 
is long, being gifted with the largest corporosity 
on the bench. When one remembers that he 


acres and well-fed cattle. 


bench, his abilities are more than respectable. 


executor. 
the richest man on the Supreme bench. 


” 


tution man. 


politics. 


found in the judiciary of the country, Samuel P. 
Miller of Iowa. 


precision and power. 
ported in Wallace, are models of clear and com- 
pact statement. His mind is an enlightened 
and progressive one, in harmony with the new 
ideas of the century, and if Chief Justice Chase 
should die or retire to-day, he would probably 
be appointed in his place. 
THE NEXT CHIEF JUSTICE. 

As your readers may wish an idea of the per- 
sonnel of the Chief Justice that is to be, I will 
describe him as I saw him at arecent lecture: 
Form large and massive, dressed wholly in 
black; eyes small, gray and determined; fore- 
head high and undaunted, with an air of one 
who never yet looked in the face of his superior 
—a splendid specimen of the AMERICAN man— 
not the conventional gentleman of the seaboard 
States, but with manners open and broad as his 
own Iowa prairies, and a beautiful courtesy not 
learned in schools but the unconscious emana- 
tion of a free and manly soul. At least, that 
is the way he appeared to me. At the farther 
end on the left is another recent appointment, 
Justice Bradley of New Jersey, who got the 
place for which the Senate rejected Judge 
Hoar. 

A NEW LECTURER. 

At Hon. Horatio King’s literary reiinion, on 
Saturday evening, J. B. Marvin, Esq., formerly 
editor of the Radical, in your city, read a new 
lecture he has prepared, entitled ‘*Demigods 
and Democrats.” It was received with great 
favor by a distinguished audience, who pro- 
nounced it one of the richest literary treats of 
the season. It abounded in fresh anecdotes of 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, and others. I 
hear that many New England lyceums will be 
favored with its delivery during next season. 
WESLEY. 


BRIEF NOTES. 





Several articles prepared for this number are 
crowded out. 

Gen. John L. Swift gave a grand temperance 
address in the Tremont Temple last Sunday 
evening. The hall was crowded. 

The colored people of Boston have held a 
meeting to thank Senator Sumner for his efforts 
in behalf of civil rights. It was cordial and 
unanimous in its gratitude. 

The General Theological Library, 12 West 
street, wants pecuniary aid. As it is open to all 
equally, heterodox as well as orthodox, come- 
outers as well as stay-iners, it should have it. 

A company of sixty ladics and gentlemen in- 
terested in the young people of Lowell have 
been holding meetings recently to devise a plan 
to interest them in healthy entertainments. A 
people’s club will probably be the result. 

As might be expected, Messrs. Little, Brown & 
Co. and James R. Osgood & Co. took advantage 
of Rev. Robert Collyer’s visit to this city to 
make valuable additions to his library by Jibéral 
donations of their standard publications: 

A crazy Fenian presented an empty pistol to 
the head of Queen Victoria as she was return- 

ing to Buckingham palace from a ride on 

Thursday afternoon, demanding that she sign 
the release of political prisoners in Ireland or 

die. Prince Arthur, who was accompanying 
the queen, knocked the fellow down, and he 
was taken into custody. 





him, yet it was thought that the rank and file of 
the Democracy could not be rallied to vote for; 





convenient such an outpouring. 


him ag for some less pronounced and radical | 


A correspondent writes us that at the dedica- 
tion of the pew high-school building in So mer- 


man. The Labor Reform Convention was se- 
lected to put forward the name of Davis as a 
‘‘feeler,” and much will depend upon the way 
The Supreme 
Court, for many years past, has been ambitious 
to furnish the country with a President, but it 


owns immense stock-farms in Illinois, where he 
can drive for miles among his own flocks, he 
seems a sort of embodiment of the idea of broad 
His face is strong 
and genial, and, although not the best head on the 


He was the bosom friend of Abraham Lincoln, to 
whom he owed his appointment, and he was his 
His wealth is said to be immense— 


At the end of the bench, on the right, sits Jus- 
tice Strong, one of the latest appointments. He 
is principally known as ‘‘the God-in-the-Consti- 
Commencing our review again on 
the left of Chase, we find, first, Justice Field of 
California, brother of Cyrus and David Dud- 
ley Field, a man of brilliant qualities but bad 
Next to him sits the ablest man on 
the bench, and one of the clearest heads to be 


Many judges may exceed him 
in culture, but none have more capacity to grasp 
the real essence of a question and state it with 
His decisions, as re- 


in the assembly and compelled to take his seat, 


no effort to avert this discredit to the new city. 


his history of the negro race, upon which he 
has been at work for the last five years. His in- 
dustry, long experience in the advocacy of the 
rights of his people, and literary ability shown 
in “The Black Man” and ‘‘The Negro in the 
Rebellion,” two well-written works, eminently 
quality the Doctor for the arduous task he has 
undertaken. No history has ever yet been writ- 
ten of the African race, and we look with much 
interest fur this work from the pen of one who 
may be called the negro historian. 


The Boston and Maine Railroad is next to be 
subject of complaint. Its patrons want the 
Legislature to give the Railroad Commissioners 
full power to hear complaints and to regulate 
fares. Massachusetts people are too wide 
awake to their own rights and privileges to be 
great sufferers by railroad monopolies. As 
complaints aggregate and restrictions multi- 
ply it looks as if the corporations may soon be 
only too glad to be rid of their monopolies. 
The sooner the better. The government is the 
only safe servant of the people. 

We are pleased to hear that Mr. William M. 
Paul, son of our well-known citizen, Joseph F. 
Paul, Esq., of this city, has received a commis- 
sion as Lieutenant in the naval service, stand- 
ing sixth in his class of 1867. It will be remem- 
bered that Lieut. Paul went into the Academy 
from Boston, on the recommendation of Hon. 
Alexander H. Rice, and subsequently accom- 
panied Admiral Farragut in his memorable 
cruise in the waters of Europe just after the 
late war. We congratulate Mr. Paul on his 
honorable promotion. 


An esteemed correspondent criticises our par- 
agraph last week relative to the refusal of a 
lite-insurance company to pay the insurance on 
one of its assured, its own agent, and properly 
speaks for the company as the custodian of 
trust funds that should not be recklessly paid 
away. We agree to that; but in the case in 
question the deceased's habits, if bad, were 
known to the company, and yet he was allowed 
to pay his premium from year to year! This 
being so, it seems to us they should not have 
presented his failing as a bar to the payment 
of the insurance 

The Banner of Light—of the 

“light that never was, on land or sea”— 
startles the reader with the apothegm: ‘An 
honest God is the noblest work of man.” What 
oceans more of wisdom in this reading than in 
the original! It suggests the grand idea of mu- 
tual creation. The great and inscrutable God, 
who could create humanity with its infinite 
possibilities, can in turn only be recognized 
and apprehended as humanity reciprocates his 
love and interest by sharing in his holy works, 
and conceiving God as God first conceived hu- 
manity. It is a happy turn. 

The National Labor Convention, at a recent 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, nominated David 
Davis, one of the justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and-Joel Parker, the pres- 
ent governor of New Jersey, as candidates for 
President and Vice-President. Both of these 
gentlemen—the one a Republican and the other 
a Democrat—are tolerably well-known as law- 
yers, of opposite political aflinities ; yet neither 
of them has hitherto been identified with Labor 
Reform. Our Washington correspondent gives 
a good sketch of Davis. ‘The national prohibi- 


Pennsylvania in nomination for President. 





Business Notes. 

Good cigars all the time at C, A. Richards & Co.’s., 
9 Washington street, 

Col. Higginson to-morrow (Sunday) afternoon, in 
the Horticultural Hall course, on The character of 
Buddha.” 

Mr. Doogue is exhibiting a Lily-of-the- Valley at his 
greenhouses, 679 Washington street, worthy of ob 
servation and purchase. Mr. D.is a master of the 
floral art. 

All musical people will read the circulars and no- 
tices of the superintendent of chorus for the Peace 
Jubilee, Prof. Tourjee, with interest. Two of them 
appear in our columns this week. 

Messrs. Kidder & Peabody offer a yery first class 
investment this week in the bonds of the Chicago , 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, than which nothing 
better can be named. Capitalists should note the of- 
fer. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. have just issued Hawthorne's 
Note- Books on France and Italy, companion volumes 
to his American and English Notes; and Drake's 
“Dictionary of American Biography.” the result of 
years of labor, sketching as it does nearly ten thou- 
sand persons. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are making 
large preparations for the spring trade, and have 
their full force making up garments at the old prices 
despite the rise in wool. For a choice selection, at 
reasonable rates, no better store offers than that of 
this firm, 

Mr. Jacob Graves. 26 North Market street, is adealer 
in fancy fowls, eggs, &c., which all fanciers can ap- 
proach with entire confidence. He has a splenaid 
assortment, and his display at the poultry show this 
week was not excelled. We advise a look at his 
choice assortment. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks, 30 Temple place, ever 
have superb goods in all departments of ladies’ fur- 
nishing needs. Their special card elsewhere gives 
the details. We observed some fresh French flowers 
in their assortment which were perfect gems of natu- 
ralness and beauty. The ladies should examine ere 
purchasing for spring ornament. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. are offering the larg- 
est and best-selected stock of silks they claim ever to 
have exhibited at their store. This is certainly wor- 
thy of attention, for their assortments heretofore have 
not been ordinary or limited, in any sense, For 
apring needs, the ladies can here be suited at the very 
lowest prices. We invite a call at Messrs. Jordan, 
Marsh & Co.’s, 

Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, advertised in our col- 
umns, needs no commendation from our pen. For 
nearly a century “Baker’s Chocolate” has been most 
favorably known throughout New England, and to- 
day retains its rank as the best, having received the 
highest prize awarded any manufacturer of these ar- 
ticles at the late Paris Exposition. Besides all prep- 
arations of Cocoa for family use, Messrs. Baker & Co. 
make a specialty of pure Chocolate for Confectioners’ 
use, and the popular German Sweet Chocolate. The 
demand for these goods is so universal that they may 
be obtained of grocers generally. 





Art Notes. 
NORTON’S PICTURES. 
He who would enjoy Nahant, says the “Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,” must carry an ocean in his souk 
If thix possession is requisite to the enjoyment of the 
mere gazer upon the briny deep, what forms of gran- 
deur and beauty must throng the brain and heart of 
the artist who attempts the portrayal of the changea- 
ble ocean waves! Such must be the natural reflec- 
tion of appreciative visitors to the studio of Wil- 
liam E. Norton, in West street, where are now to be 
seep some of his recent marine pictures, in which he 
has expressed in a graphic and feeling manner the 
very spirit of the scenes which he has been so suc- 
cessful in transferring to canvas. Mr. Norton's pic- 
tures are as remarkable for their vigorous and nat- 
ural coloring as they are for their suggestions of at- 
mosphere and motion. Some of the most prominent 
headlands along our coast are conspicuous in many 
of his ocean-views, which are rendered doubly attrac - 
tive by vessels of various descriptions which are por- 
trayed with a strict regard to details that betrays 
careful study. So accurate are his representations 
of every style of naval architecture, including the 
proper arrangements of every rope, spar and sail 
that we were not surprised to learn that at the com- 
mencement of his studies in marine painting he spent 
many months at sea, in the capacity of seaman, in 
order to obtain those opportunities for the study of 
ocean scenery and the construction and rigging of 
vessels not easily obtained in any other manner. Mr. 
Norton’s sketches of the scenery of our coast have 
been principally made along the eastern shore of 
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Many of his studies of the picturesque scen- 
ery of the “Desert Isle” are as excellent in their way 
as the marine views which he has made a specialty, 
and evinced arare versatility of talent. His last pic- 
ture, entitled “Lobster§ Catching,” is a faithful and 
spirited representation of a scene familiar to summer 
visitors to the eastern coast of Maine. This picture 
was lately on public exhibition when it was quickly 
purchased by an appreciative observer. 

KBITH’s AND HAHN’S WORKS. 

The Lawrence Building has become a favorite lo- 
cality for artists—the spacious rooms and admirable 
light offering attractions rarely found elsewhere. In 
one of the upper studios of this building William 
Keith and William Hahn, the one a painter of land- 
acapes, and the other of landscapes and figure-pieces, 
have lately set up their easels and are busily em- 
ployed in the production of pictures in both de- 
partments of art. Mr. Keith is an enthusiast in 
his profession, who, after several years of hard 
study at Dusseldorf and Paris, visited different 
portions of Europe in pursuit of subjects for his 
pencil, and, afterwards crossing the Atlantic, trav- 
elled across the continent and spent several weeks in 
the Yosemite Valley, and subsequently extended 
his tourto Oregon. The results of his trayels and 
studies are beautifully illustrated in the sketches and 
finished pictures now to be seen at his studio. Among 
the most attractive of his landscapes is a view in the 
San Jose Valley, which is remarkable for its wzrial per- 
spective and for its warm and glowing color. It is 
one of those rare pictures in which the imagination 
finds room for free exercise—the horizon’s rim being 
apparently many miles distant, and the perspective 
obtained by an almost imperceptible, yet not the less 
effective, gradation of color. The level plain on the 
right of the picture, and over which is poured a flood 
of sunlight, presents a striking contrast to the moun- 
tain on the left of the foreground, which is thickly 
wooded. On the side of this mountain and near its 
base is a group of California Indians, which imparts 
additional life and interest to the scene. Among the 
srauller landscapes of Mr. Keith is a view of Hutch- 
ins’s Hote) in the Yosemite Valley, with its surround- 
ings of trees, cliffs, water-falls and river. This 
is a view but seldom painted, yet it is one of great 
beauty. A view on the Damariscotta River in Maine 
is a fine example of this artist’s genius for the inter- 
pretation of the more quiet scenery of New England, 
and also of his genuine feeling for strong, vigorous 
and truthful color. There are many other pictures 

3, Mr. Keith which are fully equal to those which we 
have mentioned, but our limits will not admit of a de- 
tailed description. The boldness and strength of Mr. 
Keith’s pictures, a3 well as their genuine sentiment, 
make them a source of real pleasure to an intelligent 
observer. The joyous enthusiasm and impulsive na- 
ture of the artist is plainly seen in his works. 

William Hahn, the associate of Mr. Keith, is a 
young artist from Germany, whose specialty is genre 
subjects and landscapes with cattle. Among his tin- 
ished pictures is one entitled “Morning Mass,” which 
represents two figures, male and female, kneeling at 
the door of a church, and devoutly listening tu the mu- 
sic from within. These figures are admirably drawn, 
and in the prayerful expression of the faces is seen 
the motive wiich induces them tv linger on the steps 
of the sacred edifice. ‘A Boy in the Sulks” tells 
its own story ata glance. A young urchin is seated 
at a table on which is a dish containing his supper 
of bread and salt. The food remains untouched, 
while the dissatisfied lithe epicure expresses his emo- 
tions by a look of scorn and the removal of one of 
his shoes, which he has kicked away from his chair. 
The drawing in this picture, like that in all the artist 
exhibits, manifests careful study and a thorough 
knowledge of his art, while the coloring is simple and 
unpreteading, yet truthful and strong, the cool gray 
tints being conspicuous. “A Little Girl Feeding 
Sheep” is another charming picture. The face of the 
girlis full of beauty, and the sheep are fine specimens 
of animal painting. “The Village Blacksmith’s Shop’ 
is a larger picture, in which the artist finds an oppor- 
tunity for the display of his skillin painting the hu- 
man figure, together with those of horses, cattle, and 
also an attractive landscape. In front of a black” 
smith’s shop, through the wide open door of which is 
given a view of the interior, stands a horse, one of the 
hind feet of which is in the hands of the smith, who 
is carefully examining a wound. The driver and sev- 
eral interested spectators are looking on and evident- 
ly waiting with anxiety forthe verdict of the veterina- 
ry surgeon. In the road ata short distance from this 
group is a motherly hen who is busily engaged in the 
care of a brood of chickens. Ona bench by the side 
of the shop, and beneath the shadow of an overhang- 

* vine, are seated two young women whose hand- 
tie faces, full of expression, are turned towards 
the group that stands before the door. The back- 
ground of this picture is a landscape bounded by 
hills, the approach to which is by the road on the left 
of the foreground. The composition of such a picture 
as We have attempted to describe is one of no ordi- 
nary difficulty, yet the artist has managed it with 
wouderful skill, and, despite the large number of fig- 
ures, has succeeded in avoiding the crowded appear 
ance common to pictures of its class. ‘The Road 
Makers” represents a party of laborers engaged in 
breaking ground fora country road. This is a well- 
painted picture, the chief interest of which centers in 
the cattle, Which are attached to a plough, and their 
drivers. The tgures of men and cattle are truthfully 
drawa, and are full of the expression of intense life, 





Music Notes. 
THE NILSSON OPERA TROUPE, 

The prominent novelties of Mile, Nilsson’s farewel, 
genson have been her interpretations of **Mignon,” in 
Ambroise Thomas’s opera, and of Leonora,” in’ the 
hackneyed “Il 'Trovatore.” Ln an artistic sense, her 
rendering of the heroine of Verdi's opera was a study 
of rare interest to the critical. It challenged a closer 
attention than the performance of any other artist the 
vole has secured, for the reason that, while from = oth- 
ers only a conyentional rendering could be expected, 
from her anything but a conventional performance 
was to be expected. Of course, the opera does not 
afford the fullest scope tor the best exhibition of the 
beauty of the artist's genius, any more than the 
“Duke's Motto” does for a display of the histrionie 
genius of Mr. Fechter; yet the association of the ar- 
tist with the role lent to ita significance that it does 
not intrinsically Of the interpretation, it 
may be said that in realness Of sentiment, natural- 
ness and intensity of action, and lyrie power, it ex- 
celled any previous rendering of the part our operatic 
stage has known, and thatin at least one scene, the 
Miscrere, the artiste rose to her highest powers of im- 
agination and magnetism in her realization and ac- 
tion. Miss Cary’s *Azucena” rivalled expectation in 
its power and picturesqueness. She sang with un- 
equalled clearness, and gave full significance to the 
dramatic character of her music. Her *make-up” 
was alone faulty in representing the character as 
youthful. 

“Martha,” on Monday night, attracted a crowded 
and delighted audience. Mlle. Nilsson’s fascinating 

nedy-acting and delicately-brilliant vocalization, 
and M. Capoul’s vivid and intense interpretation of 
*Lionel,” aroused the greatest enthusiasm, 

The house was packed again on Wednesday night, 

to witness the third and last performance of *Mig- 


possess, 


non, 
son’s “farewell night.” when a bill including the third 
act of “Lucia.” the second act of “Martha,” the sec- 
ond act of “Ll Barbiere.” and the third act of Faust,” 
Was presented. 

For the farewell matinee this afternoon. “Il Trova- 
tore.” with Mlle. Nilsson, Miss Cary and Sig. Brignoli, | 
will be performed. 

Mr. Strakosch’s season has given general satisfac- 
tion. Operas have been performed as announced, 
and Mile. Nilsson has been heard in parts best caleu- 
lated to display her greatest abilities. 

THE HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The eighth symphony concert. on the afternoon of 
Friday of last week, proved the rarest and most en- 
joyable of the serie= thus far this season. The prom- 
inent novelty was Gade's “Concert Overture,” played 
for the first time inthis country. The composition is 
marked by the smoothness and unity that are the sig- 
nificant characteristics of the composer’s style. Its 
coutrasts are more strongly defined than in others of 
this author’s works with which we are already famil- 


iar, and in pleasing effects and richness of color the | 


attractive. 


” 


work is exceptionally The 
from Beethoven's **Prometheus” were exquisitely 
xratetul to the ear, and were rendered con amore by 
the orchestra. Mr. J.C. D. Parker played Beetho- 
veo's concerto in C-minor in his usual correct but un- 
prepossessing style. The Rai symphony in C, 
grand work, that might well secure the composer a | 
place among the great masters. Schumann's lelight- 
ful scherzo, from his opus 32, appropriately closed | 
the concert. 

The next concert will take place on Thursday af- 
ternoon next. The programme ineludes two works | 
by Schumann, his C-majer*symphony and A-miner 


concerto for the piano, to be played by Mr. Leonhard; ; 


the beautiful overture to * Athalie’ by Mendelssohn, 
played for the first time in these concerts, together 
with an overture tothe Arabian Nights by Taubert 
per the first time inthis country. 
MR. PECK'S GRAND CONCERTS. 
Mr. Peck, who is becoming one of the most success- 


_ ful of impressarios, as well as most clever of ticket- 


sellers and superintendents, is to give [wo concerts 
the latter part of this month which will interest thou- 
sands. For the present we can only call attention to 


his card. 
CARLOTTA PATTI. 


This brilliant singer is now filling a grand concert 
engagemeutin France. The Parisian journals, which 


* and an immense audience attended Mlle. Nils- | 


movements | 


is od | 


are not as a rule given to extravagant adulation, are 
enthusiastic in Mile. Patti’s praise. Of a recent con- 
cert at Nice, one of the journals says: “Throughout 
the whole performance she held the listeners under 
an unutterable charm. Carlotta Patti is indeed a 
wonderful singer. Her throat is the throat of a night- 
ingale, like that of her sister Adelina, whence flows 
without an effort a flashing cascade of notes pure, 
clear, pearly and glittering as a shower of fireworks. 
She passes with a marvellous facility. and without 
break, from the deep and full notes of the contralto 
to the high soprano register. She entrances you, she 
astonishes you with her roulades, with her airy flights 
of vocalization, and with the ease with which she 
takes notes far beyond the ordinary range of voices. 
It astonishes and overwhelms one.” Another jour- 
nal, speaking of the same concert, utters complimen- 
tary words of equal warmth and directness. 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

The fourth week with Miss Leclercq has presented 
the great comedienne in a round of her admired inter- 
pretations. Of these, her “Peg Woflington” claims 
especial mention from the great and original genius 
displayed, and from the exceptional prominence her 
rendering gives the character as compared with that 
of others. Whether in her moments of tender senti- 
ment in the love passages with “Vang,” in the first 
act, or suppressed feeling, veiled by the mask of 
finesse, in the “supper scene,” in the second act, or in 
the varied moods of gayety, wounded pride, heroic 
self-sacrifice, and sweet womanliness, in the final act, 
Miss Leclercq is throughout in her completest natu- 
ralness and artistic breadth. The “Sir Charles Po- 
mander,” of Mr. Floyd, the “Triplet” of Mr. Mac- 
kay, the “Ernest Vane” of Mr. Boniface, the “Colley 
Cibber” of Mr. Fuller, the “Quin” of Mr. Jennings, 
and, notably, the “Mabel Vane,” of Mrs. Barry, are 
all of exceptional excellence. The stage appoint- 
ments and costuming, as usual, form an elegant set- 
ting. 

For the matinee this afternoon, “The School for 
Scandal” will be repeated for the second and last 
time. In the evening, ‘Masks and Faces,” again, by 
especial request. 

On Monday next, Miss Leclercq’s engagement will 


“A Scrap of Paper.” The new piece is an adaptation 
of M. Victorien Sardou’s most celebrated comedy, Les 
Pattes des Mouches,” by Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson, the 
well-known English author and translator, several 
of whose works, especially his **Dreams of Delusion,” 
have long been favorites with the public. It is of the 
sparkling French style, full of amusing contretemps 
and effective situations, and will present Miss Leclercq 
in a brilliant part. The cast of the piece is as follows: 
*-Prosper Couramont,” Mr. Floyd; ‘Baron de la Gla- 
ciere,” Mr. Sheridan ; “M. Brisemouche,” Mr. Fuller; 
* Anatole,” WillieSeymour; ‘*Baptiste,” W. F. Owen; 
“Mlle. Suzanne de Russeville,” Miss Leclercq ; *Bar- 
oness dela Glaciere,” Mrs. Burry; “Mlle. Zenobie,” 
Miss Harris; “Mlle Mathilde de Merival,” Miss Gil- 
man; “Madame Dupont,” Mrs. Hind; **Pauline,” 
Miss Hunt. The piece has been in preparation for 
several weeks, and although its run will necessarily 
be brief, it will probably be brilliant. It has enjoyed 
a fine success in London. 

Saturday night next, upon which Miss Leclercq’s 
successful engagement will close, has been set aside 
for her benefit. A grand bill, presenting the star in 
two favorite characters, will be offered on the occa- 


sion, 
THE “BOSTON.” 


Mr. William Creswick appeared on Thursday eve- 
ning as “Hamlet.” The performance, a5 was to be 
expected, was of the old-time school of stilted elocu- 
tion and impossible action, yet it exhibited a concep- 
tion that was original and scholarly. The perform- 
ance was not calculated to interest the general public, 
but probably gave satisfaction to a number of the ac- 
tor’s admirers who were present. 

“Under the Gaslight,” with Mrs. Booth and the com- 
pany, and “The Limerick Boy” will be presented to- 
night. 

On Monday next the great spectacular production 
uf the season, *’The Black Crook,” will be brought 
ont. The scenery will be the same that has delighted 
numerous crowds at *Niblo’s Garden,” New York, for 
months, and Miss Kate Santley will aid in the dra- 
matic representation. The incidentals will include 
“The Wondertul Majiltons,” a grand ballet ti oupe, 
under Sig. Costa, the infant ballet troupe, Prof. Smith 
and his acrobatic children, Samwell’s trained ani- 
mals, the canine clown Grimaldi, etc. The spec- 
tacle will hold the boards until further notice, and the 
stage will afford ample opportunity for giving it a fine 


representation, 
THE “ST. JAMES.” 


*Little Nell” has appeared during the week in the 
Protean characters incident to the machine play, 
“Katy Did,” and as Topsy” in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
Although the latter play 1s less of a novelty, the tal- 
ent of this young lady was exhibited with much 
happier effect than in the former. The performances 
of “Little Nell” were received with favor by apprecia- 
tive audiences, and Mr. Harry Pearson and Mr. Tees- 
dale aided effectively in leading parts in both the 
pieces played. 

“Little Nell” will appear for the last time this after- 
noon and evening. 

Ou Monday next, the great feature of Mr. Leake’s 
régime thus far will be brought out in Balfe’s operatic 
drama, “The Enchantress,” which will be given 
with the strongest cast it has ever had in this city, 
where it has always been very popular, At Mrs. Rich- 
ings-Bernard’s last engagement here in this play, at 
the Museum,” overflowing houses were attracted for 
several weeks in succession, The leading characters 
will be rendered by Mrs. Richings-Bernard, Mr. 
Henri Drayton and Mr. Pierre Bernard. The Boston 
Quartette,” a double quartette of eight voices, will 
aid in the choruses, and the scenery will be entirely 
new. 

AMATEUR PERFORMANCES 

On Wednesday next Mr. E. C. Wilkins, well known 
among amateurs, Will take a benefit at Brackett Hall, 
No. 409 Washington street. A first-class entertain- 
ment Will be offered, including in the cast some of the 
best amateurs in the city. 

On Thursday evening next, in the vestry of the 
Chureh of the Unity, in Newton street, Mr. J. V. Tay- 
lor (as *Dr. Guy”) will deliver a very funny and sug- 
gestive lecture on Animal Magnetism,” assisted by 
able subjects. 





About-Town Notes, 
POST SEVEN, G. A. R. FAIR. 

The close of the fair in aid of the charity fund of 
Post 7, G. A. R., may be said to have come Monday 
evening with the promenade concert and dance at 
Music Hall. The first two hours were devoted to the 
concert, and Hall’s full band discoursed some tine 
music, at the close of which the various prizes were 
awarded as follows: The fireman’s flag to Steamer 
No. 7; the military flag to Co. C, Ninth Regiment; the 
policeman’s gold badge to Capt. Myers, of the Fourth 
police station; the G. A. R. clock to Post 32; and the 
reporter’s watch to Mr. Thomas Maguire of the New 
York Herald. The dancing was then commenced, 
and kept up until twelve o'clock. The hall was very 
| full, and the receipts must have added largely to the 
| fund. 





| THE WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE, 
| The proportions and success of this great enter- 
| prise grow apace with each daily revolution. The 
| building has been finally committed to the engineer- 
ing and mechanical skill of Judah Sears & Son, the 
| builders of the original coliseum, assisted by the 
| practical knowledge in woodwork of Mr. John J. 
| McNutt. The piles will at once be driven and the 
work proceed. The contracts for the bridges over 
the rauway tracks have been awarded by the city au- 
thorities, and these will grow rapidly to completion. 
| The choristers still pour in by the hundreds, and the 
| sheet-music for the principal choruses is being print- 
ed and forwarded to the different societies as quickly 
‘as may be. System and energy mark all the details. 
| Hon. Alexander H. Rice. the President of the jubilee 
| association, now in Europe, has been telegraphed to to 
| remain and confer with our ministers and other pub- 
j lie functionaries in aid of the full development of the 
plan for arepresentation from each government. Mr. 
Rice has the qualities of a first-class diplomat, and 
his presence in Europe will materially aid the festi- 
ival. All young “society.” with not a small share of 
| grave and reverend seniors, are titillated with expec- 
|} tancy ata rumor that the Prince of Wales (as well 
| aa the Grand Duke Alexis, not to mention President 
Grant) will honor the occasion with his presence. his 
{physicians thinking a sea-voyage will materially 
strengthen him after his recentillness. At all events. 
whether royalty sheds its glittering radiance on this 
jubilee or not. the sovereigns of this land, in countless 
numbers. will honor the occasion with their presence 
| and give it an éclaf most exhilarating to the patriotic 
| and generous mind. Ina word. let our country cous- 
ins sort their clothes in season for a three weeks’ so- 
journ in Boston at the grandest event, in the demon- 
strative way, the world has seen. 


j 
| 





THE “GLOBE” NEWSPAPER 

To leap at once into the newspaper world fully ap- 
| pointed, with a constituency of subscribers and adver- 
tisers not ready to hand, but to create, is a task which 
may well try the courage and confidence of the best 
newspaper man. But to do so with the added purpose 
to give a larger and better newspaper than any now 
existing is to indicate a measure of self-reliance and 
penetration into the needs of the community so unu- 
sual as to stamp the projectors as remarkabie men. 
Such we deem the stockholders of the new Glove 
newspaper, which is to appear on Monday morning 
next, in quarto form, resembling the New York Times 





signalize its last week by the new comedy.drama of 





in extent and variety of its reading matter. The cap- 
ital invested is $100,000, which is comparatively a 
small sum for such an enterprise; but the men who 
contribute it, or a major part of them, have enough 
behind, if the new journal gives any indication of 
success, to double or quadruple the amount and not 
feel particularly pressed. Never was an enterprise 
of this character more systematically and intelligent- 
ly organized, and if, as believed, it makes a field for 
itself, it willdo so on its absolute merits, sustained by 
great energy and alertness. Mr. Maturin M. Ballou 

who was connected with the Bay State Democrat thirty, 
years ago, and since with weekly and monthly publi- 
cations, is to be the managing director, and will, it is 
understood, edit his journal on the eclectic plan of 
the leading newspapers of the world—that of having 
special topics treated by those preéminently fitted to 
discuss them. Who the politician is that will give the 
tone to the political leaders has not appeared. We 
know that Mr. E. P. Whipple will discourse of books 
and literature, Mr. Benj. F. Woolf of music and the 
drama, Mr. A. J. Lawton superintend the reporting 
of conventions and the like, and Mr. C. 8S. Wasson 
direct the accumulation of local intelligence—each 
gentleman peculiarly fitted for his position. Here is 
a grand field for an ambitious journalist to make his 
mark and give us something in Boston out of the 
usual line of routine journalism! Boston is peculiar 
in regard to its journals; it favors the old ways and 

the old styles; so that a new journal, aiming to inno- 

vate, must have rare ability to overcome the prefer- 

ence(or prejudice, if you will) for the accustomed 

methods and forms. We sincerety trust the Globe will 

show that it has a place, and that it will be equally 

bright, wise, alive, and successful. 


BOFFIN’S BOWER. 


A small number of gentlemen and ladies interested 
in philanthropic movements met at the house of Geo. 
A. James, Beacon street, Monday morning week, to lis- 
ten to Miss Jennie Collins’s report of the progress of 
her work for aiding working-women, and to consult 
as to the expediency of forming a permanent organi- 
zation for the more successful carrying out of her 
plans. When Miss Collins commenced this work, a 
little over a year ago, she was alone. Everything 
came directly under her care, and her busy brain and 
hands never tired for amoment. But now the work 
has increased so much that she is unable to attend to 
it all, and she has succeeded in interesting several 
of the sterling men of Boston, who seem to be almost 
as much in earnest as she herself. Since December, 
1870, eleven hundred and seventy-nine girls and wo- 
men have applied for employment of various kinds, 
and about three-fourths of that number have been 
provided for im town and country. Many who have 
become short of funds in consequence of ill health or 
lack of employment have, through the generosity of 
the railroad superintendents, been sent free over the 
different roads to their homes. No assessments have 
ever been made upon any one for services rendered, 
but the financial support of the institution is wholly 
due to the generosity of the gentlemen whose names 
appear below, with the exception of $80 from persons 
who have withheld their names. Miss Collins says 
she has frequently been applied to fur food and shel- 
ter by worthy young women, and, strange as it may 
appear in view of the sums that have been contrib- 
uted for that purpose, there is not one place that she is 
aware of where those wants can be supplied without 
humiliation to the applicants. Many of these poor 
women, however, have received the hospitality of 
Mr. R. N. Start, of the Warwick House. Donations 
have been received from Macullar, Williams & Par- 
ker, Henry L. Pierce, Isaac Fenno & Co., A. A. Bur- 
rage, Hogg, Brown & Taylor, Samuel Hooper, Jordan, 
Marsh & Co., Churchill, Wation & Co., Miner, Beals 
& Hackett, Whitten, Burdett & Young, E. R. Mudge, 
Sawyer & Co., Oliver Ditson & Co., Freeland, Harding 
& Co., and H. Binney Sargent—700; cash from friends, 
$30; total, $780. This money has been expended as 
follows: rent, $200; fuel and gas, $77; bookkeeper, 
$34H1; stove, $16; incidentals, $50; messenger, $48; 
post-oflice box, $12. Total $747. Miss Collins con- 
fines her efforts to the more intelligent of the laboring- 
class, the result of her experience being that much 
effort in the charitable way is frequently wasted on 
the absolutely worthless, so far as moral and intellec- 
tual status is concerned. Less money and more dis- 
crimination and personal attention, she thinks, would 
result beneficially to all parties. **To prevent waste” 
she thinks should be the motto of every reformer. 





THE FOWL CONGRESS. 


The Massachusetts Poultry Association opened its 
first exhibition, Tuesday evening, with great success. 
Up to half past seven a steady string of poultry- 
coops, full of bird-life, tiled into the Tremont street 
entrance of Music Hall, and that portion of the street 
resembled somewhat the sucrounding of the markets 
during Thanksgiving week. Order soon came out of 
the great supply of specimens. Across the hall were 
ranged nine rows of tables, on which were placed the 
poultry in neat cages, between which was space for 
spectators, who could see plainly into the cages. The 
lower gallery was also completely filled its entire 
length. There were nearly seven hundred entries, 
including some of the finest stock in the country. 
There was also a large variety of pigeons, canaries. 
mocking, and other pet birds, rabbits, Guinea pigs and 
squirrels added to the show. A fine collection of 
stuffed birds and animals was placed on the platform 
in front of the organ, A free concert was given every 
minute of the four days of the show. The exhibition 
was a complete success, and the association is to be 
congratulated. 

If Peter went out and wept bitterly when the cock 
crew thrtce, what would he have done had he been 
in the hall during the past week? The conundrum 
opens up a depth of woe not to be contemplated. 

It was a noticeable feature in the hall that ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of the unfeathered bipeds who 
went as spectators were of the male persuasion. 
At first entrance, it appeared, to the naked ear, that a 
similar proportion of the feathered congregation must 
be of the same sex. Such a chorus of cockadoodle- 
doos was probably never before heard by mortal ear. 
It Was “part-singing” of the most parted kind. There 
was every variety, from double-bass and thorough- 
bass of the basest description, to the loftiest Parepa- 
soprano represented by an enterpris‘ng and laborious 
little gray canary on tae platform, who seemed in dan- 
ger of cracking his little windpipe in the Herculean 
effort to carry his part in the concert with sufficient 
emphasis. Yet the grand total could scarcely be said 
to be harmony. The accumulated chorus sounded 
like nothing so much as the old-time tive o’clock A. M. 
matinee on Chicago river. Then the steamers started 
out tor the lake and whistled to the bridges to open 
and let them pass. Medium whistles made a mingled 
medley accompaniment, through and above and _ be- 
low which sounded the shrill pipe of the mad _ little 
tugs that grew madder and madder all day as they 
bustled about, and the hollow roar of the great white 
propellors that went puffing in stately and bloated 
pomposity out of the little river, where they looked so 
gigantic, into the broad lake where there was room 
for them to swing round, 

The Bantams, Leghorns and game fowls grew dis- 
couraged, and the Brahmas seemed to bold the prin- 
cipal part of the concert, while an occasional Cochin 
gave voice with no uncertain sound in a way that 
made the arched roof of Music Hall ring, and must 
have been specially gratifying to Mr. Beethoven. 
Though one cage Was found to contain four ganders 
seemingly of the most peaceable disposition, yet the 
male birds did by no means preponderate except to 
the ear. By the way, for a novel sensation, we rec- 
ommend that experienced when walking through the 
narrow lanes of cages. When a rooster pokes his head 
out between the bars and expresses his feelings em- 
phatically and confidentially iu the private ear of the 
passer. A termble private-earing that! The modest 
feathered fowls bore themselves with correspondingly 
modest behavior. One very large dark Brahma, hav- 
ing laid a very small egg. thought proper to express 
its customary jubilee. But,in another part of the hall, 
where similar rejoicing Was going forward, on look- 
ing for the industrious fowl, we found it was a small 
black bantam cock. At any rate, he said so. 

“Femininity was. howéver, not wholly without ap- 
propriate representation. A white poll-parrot, chained | 
toa perch onthe platform, prinked her feathers, made 
bows and held her head sideways, with an air of * Po- 
tatoes, papa, prunes, prism,” as utterly feminine as 
the strongest auti-woman’s rights could desire. 

The ftine-t fowl, irrespective of rarity, Was a large 


greater pleasure, if they had not each been repre- 
sented in the very instant of being slain—one by a 
wolf, evidently very earnest and very hungry, the 
other by a fiendish catamount, who seemed out on a 
little sporting hunt, and whose mate sat grinning on 
a stump near by, evidently well pleased with the 
game. 

A dogged rabbit lay back in a dark corner of his 
cage and refused to exhibit. We beg pardon, the an- 
imal was ticketed a dog-eared rabbit—and he did 
have remarkable ears, but we should have said they 
were something more s-earious than a dog’s. 

The name “ultimatum” stamped on many of the 
cages had something fearful in its prognostication. 
Its ill omen was fully borne out by the terrible want 
of ventilation among the cages. One poor rooster 
was so ill as to take to his bed on the very first day. 
And it is greatly to be feared that to many a bird in 
Music Hall those heaped-up cages and crowaed quar- 
ters will be indeed the ultimatum. 








Sunday Services. 


MORGAN CHAPEL; Second lecture at 7 1-2, b 
Rev. HENRY MoRGAN—"My Experience in the Brick 
Business. Workers and Shirkers. are to Mas- 
ter Builders.” Meeting at 6, 7 1-2 and9 





MUSIC HALL FREE SPIRITUAL MEETINGS.— 
Miss Lizzie Doten, the talented inspirational speaker, 
Sunday, at21-2P.M. Excellent quartette singing. 





SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. Harpy holds public Se- 
ances for reception of = messages, 4 Concord 
square, every Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 


__ BUSINESS N OTICES. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 
Something new in journalism. Get a copy of 
THE BOSTON DAILY GLOBE. 


One of the largest newspapers in the country, 
All newsmen have it, 
At FOUR CENTS per copy. 
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TEMPLE PLACE 
LADIES’ F FURNISUI: a. 

Ladies will be pleased to observe we are in receipt 
of the most elegant assortment WHITE GOODs., 
HAMBURG TRIMMINGS, EMBROIDERIES, LIN- 
ENS, LACES, FRENCH CORSETS, PANIERS, 
Finest HOSIERY, GLOVES, UNDERCLOTHING, 
TOILET ARTICLES, RICHEST RIBBONS, PAR- 
IS FLOWERS, REAL LACES, Latest FRENCH 
GOODS, HAT anu BONNET FRAMES, FOOTING, 
RUCHES, VEILS, TISSUES, HATS and BONNETS, 
GRENADINES, DONNA MARIAS, COLLARS, CUFF 
SETs, NETS, RUFFLINGS, PUFFS, TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGES, GIMPS, ete., etc., and probably the finest, 
most select and elegant assortinent of HANDKER- 
CHIEFS to be seen anywhere in Boston. 

aa Examine early at No. 37 and 39 Temple Place. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, No. 37 and 39 Temple Place. 

N. B.— Our First Grand Exhibition takes place 
March 10. 
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“THE COMMONWEALTH ” is printed on type from 
the Boston Tyrk FOUNDRY, 87 Kilby Street, JoHN 


K. RoGrsErs, Agent. 3m dec2: 





SAVE MONEY.—We guarantee the fact that our 
prices for the very best kinds of HAVANA CIGARS are 
very much lower than those of any other house in the 
trade who sell genuine goods. 

C. A. RICHARDS & Co., 
99 Washington Street. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS have proved that there is no 
better Furniture than that made by STEVENS. All 
kinds on hand and made to order at his new store 
(old stand), 601 wt were i street. 


MARRIAGES.» 








In Chelsea, 23d inst. by Rev. G George “Allen, Mr. 
Fred W. Farrar of Ware, Mass., to Carrie W., daugh- 
ter of the late George Allen, Jr.. of Chelsea. 


_ DEATHS. 


“In ‘this < city, 23d ult., | Cc harles. Frene h, apothee ary, . 69. 

24th ult., suddenly, Oliver Holman, 59 yrs. 

25th ult., Henry Gerhard Fette, 69 yrs. 8 mos. 

26th ult., Mr. Aaron Guild. 70 yrs.8 mos, 

27th ult., of lung fever, Delia M. Morton, wife of 
—-* Morton, 

26th ult., Martin Clark, son of Horace T. anc 
tilda E. Rockwell, 2 yrs. — 

27th ult., Emily E., wife of Dr. Horatio R. Storer, 

and daughter of the late Addison Gilmore, 38 yrs. 

26th ult., William P. Fowle,. of Fowle. Torrey & Co., 
of ng city, and oldest son of the late Parker Fowle, 


kt Gamiaitien: 27th ult., 
= 











Prot. Daniel Treadwell, 30 


4 
+ 


At Weston, 24th ult., Miss Eliza Slack, 85 yrs. 4mos. 
[A stately lady of the old school, who. burying her 
ove in early life, remained steadfast to his memory 
till death reiinited them. 
praise. a 


“None named thee but to 





SPECIAL N OTICES. 


WORLD'S PE ACE JUBILEE “AND INTER- 
NATIONAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
CHORUS CIRCULAR, NO, 2, 

To the Choral Societies of America: 

Itis important that full and accurate statistics of 
Choral Societies, designing to take part in the Festi- 
val, be placed on file at this office without delay. 
Secretaries are instructed to fill out and return the 
accompanying blank at the earliest possible moment.* 
Upon its receipt we shall forward the requisite copies 
of a small collection of the most difficult choruses to 
be sung—rehearsal upon which should be commenced 
atonce. They will require the most careful prepara- 
tion, It will be found necessary to practice each part 
separately, in addition to the regular general rehear- 
sals. Officers and conductors will be held responsi- 
ble for the proper rendering by their societies of all 
the music to be sung; and those persons only must 
be admitted to membership who, in addition to gei® 
eral competency, will faithfully attend upon rehears- 
als, and sing with their society at every performance 
for which their services are required at the Festival. 

The following proportions upon each part should 
be maintained as nearly as possible: 8 sopranos, 7 
altos, 6 tenors, 7 basses. 

The Boston Chorus, under Carl Zerrahn, wil! hold 
several rehearsals for the festival each week, com- 
mencing March 2. Officers and conductors will tind 
it greatly for their advantage to visit these, and they 
will at all times be admitted, upon application to the 
undersigned. 

Ample arrangements will be made in due time by 
which societies attending the festival will be enter- 
tained while inthe city at the least possible expense 
tothem. Railroad fares will undoubtedly be reduced 
one-half, and return tickets extended to July 15. 

Circulars, giving information upon these, and all 
other points of interest to the Societies, will from 
time to time be issued. Officers of Choral organiza- 
lions are invited to call at this office When in the city, 
and report the condition and progress of their Socie- 
ties. E. TOURJEE, Supt. of Chorus. 

Boston, February 26, 1372. 

* The blank referred to calls for the title. location, 
date of organization, list of officers, name of conduc- 


tor, number of sopranos, altos, tenors and basses, the 
evening on which rehearsals are held and how often. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
REMOVED TO 3387 WASHINGTON ST... BostoNn.—Sic 
per cent. Interest paid on Deposits remaining in Bank 
trom April lst to October Ist, or from October Ist to 
April Ist. All other deposits will draw interest at the 
rate of five per cent. for every full calendar month 
they remain in Bank. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remain in bank. The Institution has a 
guarantee fund of $205,000, and a large surplus in ad- 
dition thereto. All deposits made before April 1-t, 
Is72. remaining until April 1st, 1873, will have a full 
year’s share of the extra dividends, then to be de- 
clared. tf feblo 

GENTS WANTED. —875 to 8250 prErR 
a MONTH. everywhere. male and female. to intro- 


duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Tiis Mac — will 











white Brahma hen. in a pointed-roofed cage at one 
corner of the gallery. She had a very sweet and gen- | 
tle cast of countenance, and all that repose of bearing 
and grace of motion indicative of the perfect lady. | 
She had also that fine delicacy of plumage, and, to | 
come down to poultry lore. the sine gua non of a good | 
motherly biddy—short. stout. yellow legs. She was 
also evidently a well-bred and well-educated fowl. | 

conversing pleasantly with the guests,who stopped to | 
notice her. but gravely repelled anyyapproaches to! 
that personal familiarity which must ultimately breed 
contempt. 

A ghoulish-looking fowl is the white-faced black 
Spanish, of which there were many specimens. But 
only one of these was so well educated as to bold up 
his bill for manual examination of his remarkable 
chin-cloth, and shut his eves in ecstasy at having his 
gills rubbed. 

A handsome pouter pigeon on the platform emulated 
this praiseworthy conduct by saying *Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too” on having his head caressed. The lit- 
tle fantails were not so tame, and huddled to the rear 
of the cage. presenting only those same surprised 
looking tails to the view of the spectator. But then it 
Was excusable, those being really their chief exhibi- 
tion. 

Two fine stuffed deer would have perhaps made a 
leas striking sensation, but must certainly have given 
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| makes the 
| without tearing it. 


| twice that amount can be made. 


ver ie mats 4 aye net EFM AT NE RIES NN IE on 


stitch, hem, fell, tuck. quilt, cord, bind, braid and em- 
| broider in a most superior manner. Price only @15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger. 
| more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
“Elastic Lock stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
We pay Agents from 375 to 3250 
per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
Address SECOMB 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IU. ; 
Elst feb24 


& Co., Boston, 


Mass. ; 
or St. Louis, Mo. 





GAS FIXTURES 
eae 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
— BY THE— 
MANUFACTURERS. 


369 
Washington Street, 


RENCH BRONZES 


—AXD— 


MARBLE CLOCKS 





Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


SILK DEPARTMENT! 
SPRING, 1872! 


The Largest & Best Selected Stock 


SILKS 


WE HAVE EVER EXHIBITED! 


OUR 


BLACK SILKS 


Have been selected with special care from the very 
best makers in Europe, and we can conscientiously 
recommend them to the public. 


PLAIN SILKS, 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT, 


IN ALL THE NEW AND CHOICE SHADES. 


-_—_— 


FANCY SILKS, 
A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT. 


NEW STYLES, 


In all the Choice Colors for Spring. 


ALL AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 
me “h2 


NOTICE. 





We have prepared for the Spring season the best 
stock of tine clothing and tine foreign woollen goods 
for custom clothing that we have ever exhibited, and, 
we believe, the best ever offered in this country. 

We have kept our entire force of about four hundred 
operatives employed at full prices throughout the 
winter, and are therefore now enabled to furnish the 
very best class of work, both in ready-made and cus- 
tom clothing. 

Notwithstanding the recent large advance in the 
price of wool, we have determined to offer our goods 
this season, both in our retail clothing and custom de- 
partments, at as low prices as last year. 

We are enabled to do this by having made our con- 
tracts with foreign manufacturers for supplies for our 
wholesale cloth department from six to ten months 
ago at only nominal advances from old prices, and 
we shall give to our customers the full advantage of 
the saving thus made. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


mch2 200 a Street. 


GLAD TIDINGS! 


The beautiful SABBATH. SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
with the above title has received the highest commen- 
dations. 

Get one and Judge for Yourself. 
Compiled by 
L. 0. EMERSON & L. B. STARKWEATHER, 
Price in paper, 30 cents; in boards, 35 cents. 








EASTER ANTHEM! Christ our Passover 


dierhiern! ares sececccccccccecccesveecs LROMUS. $1,00 

E ASTER HYMN! Morning Breaks....Clarke. -50 

EASTER ANTHEM! Christ the Lord.. Milson. 75 

GOLDEN GOLDEN 

THE 

GOLDEN GOLDEN 
GOLDEN ROBIN. 

GOLDEN a ; GOLDEN 

A School Song Book. 

GOLDEN GOLDEN 
No BETTER ONE PUBLISHED. 

GOLDEN GOLDEN 

Price, 50 Cents. 
GOLDEN GOLDEN 


The above books and pieces sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of retail prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
_mehz 2t 


JUST PU -BLISHED. 


|. PASSAGES FROM THE FRENCH AND 
ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS 


Of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. l6mo. $4. 

Like the American and English Note-Books, these 
volumes serve to reveal the rare and individual gen- 
ius of the author, while they give abundant proof of 
the clear insight with which he observed his fellow- 
beings, the products of art, and the scenes of out- 
ward nature. 


Il. A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BI- 
OGRAPH 


2 vols. 


By FRANCIS S. DRAKE. 1 vol. Large svo, Cloth, 
$6; Sheep, $7; Half Calf or Half Morocco, $3.50; 
Full Calf, $10; Full Morocco, $12. 

This important work is the result of years of labor, 
and contains biographical sketches of nearly ten 
thousand persons, dead and living, who are either 
Americans by birth, or connected with American his- 
tory by events in their career. It is a careful and ac- 
curate work, and Will take its place in libraries, pub- 
lic and private, a3 a standard and indispensable book 
of reference. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R, OSG00D & OO., 


BOSTON. 


DISTRICT OF B¢ STON 
AND CHARLESTOWN 


CusToM Howsk, March 1, 1872. 

In conformity with the provisions of the act of Con- | 
gress approved April 2. lsi4, and the act of July Is. | 
1366, amendatory thereof, notice ‘hereby given | 
that the following described goods “ati been seized | 
at Boston for violation of the revenue laws, and are 
detained in public store at this port, and persons | 
claiming the same are requested to appear and make | 
claims Within (20) twenty days from the date of this | 


Sent, post-paid, on 
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publication. THOMAS RUSSELL, Collector. 
May 2, 69, 4 mee Cigars; Nov. 4,71. 3) Pes. | 

Woollen Cloth; Nov. “71. 2.337 Cigars; July 2. 72.3 | 

Bottles Liquors ; Jan. ti .2 Boxes Cigars; Jan, 22, 





72. 1 Umbrella; Jan. 22, "72, 19 Prs. Gloves; all for | 
violation of act 1749. Sec. 24. | 
Sept 17, 70,10 Bottles Brandy; Oct. 25, ‘70.1 Pkg. 
Tea; Dec. 27. 70. 1 Jug Rum; July 24, ‘71.1 Bag Paln |} 
Nuts; August 2y, ‘71, 4 Cases Gin; sept. 14, 71, 1 Gold | 
Chain; Nev. 23, ‘71.2 Pes. Beaver Cloth; Nov. 24, "71, 
7 Bottles Brandy, 1 Case Gin; Nov. 24. ‘71.7 Bbls. & | 
1 Box (25.900) Cigars; Dec. 7. ‘71, 1 Pe. Black silk; 
Dec. 5.71.2 Pes. “ae Dec. 12, "s1; 2 A ges Cigars 
1365 ‘i Dec. 1s, , 19 Yds. Silk; Dee. Is. ‘71. 1 Coat; 
Dec. 21. ‘71. 1s dag Gin, 2 Bottles Gin; Dec. 20. ‘71.6 
Jugs Gin, 2u0 Cigars. Lot Lace. 1 Pe. ‘Lace. 1 Silver | 
Chain and a. Gold Chains; Jan. 20. ‘72. 1 Pe. 
Velvet; Jan. 27, 1 Bag € offee. 1 Bottle Gin, 2 Bot- 





tles Wine; Jan. 27. +72, Lot Se wing Silk; Feb. 2°72. 19} 
Silk Umbrellas: Feb. 16. ‘72. 2 Gross Needles: Feb. 26, 
‘72. 5uu Cigars.3 Fancy Boxes. 1 Fan, Lot Tobacco. 


Lot Articles; sept. 2, 71.1 Demijohn Rum. <All for 
violation of Act 1799. Sec. 50. 

Oct. 19th, 1870, 2 Che-t Tea; Dec. 19, 70.8 Boxes | 
Cigars; April 19, ‘71.6 Boxes Cigars; July 25.71, 42 
Boules Brandy. 2 Bottles Rum. 1 Pe. Alpaca, 1 mee) 
Dry Goods; Aug. 28 28. 71.5 Bottles Brandy: Aug. 4 
71 4Pes. Black silk; Aug. 4.’71. 1 Pe. Lace Trimming ; 
Nov. = ‘71, lov Cigars; all for Violation of Act 17m. , 
Sec. 

ae g 20, "71, 675 Cigars; Sept. 20. a0 Cigars; ! 
Feb. 12, "72 72, 2350 Cigars; ail for ie Ma of act iat, 
July 2s, Sect. 1. 3e-mech2 








HORTICULTURAL HALL LECTURES.— |- 
CQL. T. W. HIGGINSON will deliver the ninth lec- | 
ture of the Free Religious Series TO-MORKO W | 
(SUNDAY) AFTERNOON, at three o’clock. ; 
Subject: The Character of Buddha.” } 
Tickets twenty-five cents each. For sale at J. RB. 








4T COST OF IMPORTATION. Osgood & Cv.'s, Q. Ditson & Co.’s, and at the hall. 
Get Qur Prices, rt Mch,2 |! 
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ALMAN KG 


37th year of Publication. 
Containing all the interesting and useful informa- 
tion usually ae in it; 
oranda pages, } National, State. € ounty and City Offi- 
Newspapers, 
Banks, Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, Socie- 
Railroads, Steamers, Events of the year, &c. 


Courts, 





PICTURE, 
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WHITE'S 


SPECIALTY 


—FOR— 


SYMPTOMS 


Sleeplessness and Low Spirits ; 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. C. WHITE, 


OPPOSITE COURT HOUSE, 


BOSTON, 


Ti, 






paralleled success. 


warranted to Cure 
most obstinate form, relief being always 
obtained from the first use, and a per- 
manent cure effected, when properly con- 


DYSPEPSIA 


This is not a new preparation, to be 
tried and found wanting. It has been 
prescribed daily for many years in the 
practice of an eminent physician with un- 
It is NOT expected 
or intended to cure all the diseases to 
which the human family is subject, but ts 


Dyspepsia 


—OF— 


such as, 


DYSPEPSIA 


Are Loss of Appetite, Wind and Ris- 
the 
the 


ing of Food, Dryness in 
Heartburn, Distention of 
and Bowels, Costiveness, Headache, Diz- 


unless checked it surely affects the mind 
aus well as body, and unfits one for the 
duties of life in a short time. 

These are all removed by the use of 
WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYS- 
PEPSIA., 


No. 37 Court Street, 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


febl17 


¥OR 


Cloth, 50 Cents. 
Full Gilt, 75 Cents. 


Also a list of Streets, Public Buildings, 
&c., in Boston, 


And a Complete 


" 





A 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 
Published and for sale by 
SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 

47 Congress Street, Boston. 

Sent Post-paid on recei 


t of price. 


by Booksellers and Periodical Dealers Seren: 
mch2 


MILES’ ALARM 


TILL COMPANY’S 


PATENT 


CASH DRAWER, 


verfect model of conven- 
ience and complete, security against till-tappers. 


—SOLD AT— 


FAIRBANKS'’S SCALE WAREHOUSE, 


118 MILK STREET, 


CORNER OF BATTERYMARCH ST........+.04. Boston. 
Sil Broadway......-. eoccece teseeesese Wew York. 
feb24 4t 


“ENGRAVINGS AND PAINTINGS 
RESTORED 


—AND— 


FRAMES REGILT. 





MIRROR, 


OVAL FRAMES. 





Now is the time to buy. 
just received, CHEAP, 


ROSS & es 


480 WASHINGTON ST. 
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varieties 


FANCY FOWLS, EGGS, ETC. 


JACOB GRAVES, 


READING, MASS., 
Office No. 26 North Market Street, Boston, 
Breeder and Dealer in Fancy 
And constantly 
Ground Oy ster Shell=, Ground Beef and Pork Scraps, 
| Scraps in Cakes, Wheat Screenings, and other kinds 


of Grain for Fowls. 


CARBOLIC 
ying off Vermin. 


kee 


Also for sale GRAVES 


the First 
Show in 1 


S70. 


A tine lot 


420 Pages. 
Calendar and Mem- 


Expresses, 


PORTRAIT AND 


in its 


Mouth, 


Stomach 


MASS. 


4t 


18 


Churches, 


Wharves, 


Also for sale 


of CHROMOs 





y Fowls 
on hand, 


POWDER for cleaning 


* INCUBATOR. and ARTI- 
| FICIAL MOTHER, patented Dec. 
Premium at the great New York Poultry 
Incubator can be seen in working order 


27th, 


at 26 North Market Street. Boston. 


LIST AND PRICES OF EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
| Partridge Cochin in Eggs 


And other varieties if wanted. 
| No egg= considered engaged unless the money ac- 
All ©aRe Warranted from pure 

he American Standard 


} companie: 


for sale. 


= the order. 


| imported or premium stook 
of Excellence, and Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper. 





WA «o's ce thechadde docs tadeuns<caatidas 3.00 
Red Leghorns..........- weneee ookbunee ag * 3.00 
arte Tra koa ccccsnekc cccsdeveee. “ ss 3.00 
Light Brahmas. Pea er canneeess xe ay 3.00 
ROU s aa 0s 6 ddsdedecedncddocsdscnencecce 3.00 
| Domingue Rose Comb.. a i 3.00 
| Black Red Game..........-. madketenas¢ “ “6 3.00 


per dozen $5 00 


No eggs duplicated. 


of all the best 
Ground Bone, 


Coops and 


1x70. and took 


wt mech2 





ry RDOCH’ S BRONCHIAL 
eure coughs, and all irritations of the throat, 
and clear and strengthen the voice without injuring 


, the stomach or impairing digestion. 


for persons who have to use their voice a great deal. 

| They are recommended by professional gentlemen of 
ithe highest standing. For sale by MELV 
| BADGER, Temple place. and other druggists. 


at A. K. LURING’S bookstore. 


COMFITS 


The best thin 


IN & 
Also, 
febl7 





) LET, for a term of years, the premises 
Nos. 68] frye 633 Washington street, corner of 
at present occupied by I. H. FARRING- 
e-rooms. The build- 
ashington street. 
,00d8, Furniture, or li 
e mangoes or part wil ie s.. if 


+ Floral place. 
| TON as a Clothing Store and sto 
ing has a trontage of 40 feet on 


h 


A 
ht man- 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 








BER We Ee. BELOW Dies once de cincciccccecesceecBARAGBR: 


SATU RDAY, MA MARCH 2, 1872, 


MISS LECLERCO 


IN TWO PERFORMANCES. 
IN THE AFTERNOON AT TWO O'CLOCK, 
First and only Matinee Representation of the 
“SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 
MISS nec in her truly great impersonation 
f LADY TEAZLE. 
IN THE EVENING AT 7.30, 
Last night of the Popular Comedy of 
“MASKS AND FACES.” 
PEG WOFFINGTON........ +eeeeMISS LECLERCQ. 


Monday Evening, March 4th, the veritable 


“SCRAP OF PAPER” 


will be produced with an unequalled cast, including 
MISS LECLERCQ as “Mlle. Suzanne De Ruseyille.” 


BOSTON THEATER. : 


Mr. J. B. BOOTH... ...cecccecses Lessee and Manager. 





THIS (Saturday) EVENING, the sensational drama, 
** UNDER THE GASLIGHT!” 
On MONDAY EVENING next, and until further no- 
tice, 
The Event of the Season, 
Jarrett & Palmer’s grand spectacular drama, from 
“Niblo’s Garden,” New York, the 


“BLACK CROOK !” 


With Miss Kate Saniley, the Wonderful Majiltons, 
corps de ballet, infant ballet troupe, and numerous 
other attractions, and a dazzling TRANSFORMATION 
SCENE. 

Every evening at 7.30. Saturday afternoons at 2 


ST. JAMES. 


W. HE. LEARBiaiiccccccdisccsddapcccesccusccseces Lessee 








MONDAY, March 4th, and Every Evening 
E RICHINGS (Mrs. BERNARD), 
HENRI DRAYTON, 
PIERRE BERNARD, 


CAROLINE 


and a Powerful Chorus in BALFE’'S 
tt 
ENCHANTRESS.” 


New scenic Eiffects! 





splendid Appointments! 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday Atternouns. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICES! 


Seats secured six days in advance. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
TWO GRAND CONCERTS ! 


TUESDAY EVENING, March 19th, 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 20th. 
MISS CLARA LOUISA KELLOGG, MISS ANNA 
MEHLIG, MR. CHARLES SANTLEY, MR. W. F. 
FESSENDEN, THE TEMPLE QUARTETTE, ané 
MR. HOWARD M. DOw. 

Tickets, $1.00, with Reserved Seats, now ready 
at the office of the Hall. 

Mch2 Mr. A. P. PECK, Manager. 








WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE 


—AND— 


International Musical . Festival. 





aa A Weekly Series of TEN REHEARSALS for 
the Jubilee will be commenced, under CARL ZERR- 
AHN, in Bumstead Hall, THIS (Saturday) EVENING, 
March 2, at 7 1-2 o'clock. All who desire to prepare 
themselves fur taking part at the Festival are invited 
to join. 

Tickets for the series, One Dollar. 
P. Peck, at the office of Music Hall. 

mechz2 lt EL. TOURJER, Supt. of Chorus. 


For sale by A. 





HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE NINTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 


(last but one) will take place in the Music Hall on 
THU RSDAY AFTERNOON, March 7, at 2o0’clock pre- 
cisely. Overture to “Athalie,’”’ Me ndelssolin; Piano 
cone erto, Schuman, oo GO LEONHARD). Overture: 

“Tausend and Eine Nacht,” (first time in this coun- 
try), Taubert; Second symphony, in C, Schumann, 

Tickets, $1.00 each, for sale at Music Hall. 

PUBLIC REHEARSAL on Tuesday, March 5, at2 P. M, 
Tickets 50 cents. 








KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 





BANKERS, 
40 State Street 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW ISSUE 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 


RAILROAD CO. 
7 Per Cent. Monds, 


Free of Government Tax, 
PAYABLE JANUARY 1, 1896, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
mech2 2t 
ESTABLISHED 1720. 
BAKER’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
W. Baker 





& Co. were awarded the highest prize 


conferred on any manufacturers of Choe olate, Cocoa, 
and Broma, at the Paris Exposition of 1867, and re- 
ceived the only medal awarded to any American maa- 
ufacturers of these articles. Their 


Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate 
are manufactured from the finest Cocoa, and are une 
eyualled in quality and flavor. Also, 

Fine Chacolate for Confectioners’ use, and the Ger- 
man Sweet Chocolate, so justly celebrated throughout 
the country. 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 
BOSTON. 


Sold = Grocers eee: 13¢ 





meh2 


CHOIC E 
LILY OF THE anit 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


_mch2 tf _P "ROP RIE TOR. 


“MASSACHUSETTS. ‘REGISTER 


—AND— 


State Business Directory for 1872. 
No. 07..... Suacwebeakoes Price, $3.00. 


Containing a Record of all State and County Officers, 
banks, Po-t Offices, Commissioners, Gas Companie- 
Manufacturing Companies, Newspapers, Justices of 
the Peace. a complete BU SINESS DIRECTORY. and « 


COLORED MAP OF THE STATE, 
Published and for sale by 

SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 

mch2 6t No. 47 Congress Street, Beston. 





DRANG CHROMO, “A Bocqver or Moss 

Roses.” One of the prettiest, late<t and most 
elegant Chromos issued by L. Prang & Co., is given 
FREE GRATIS to every subscriber to the “STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER.” [tis a large s-page paper, 
contains more eee than the LEDGER, and *some- 
eee every soem, Exposes Swindlers and Hum- 
b Extablished 1860, circulation 30.000 every i issue. 
On ay 7% cents for a whole year. Satisfaction guar- 





_ ag CHENEY..........2+002+++e PROPRIETOR. 





N, | antced or money refu Dare you send for it?) Ade 
t£ feblQ@ ‘dress Star Spangled Banner, Hinsdale, N. HL, 
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A Roman Catholic Cathedral. 
BY REV. 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


It was a superb structure, many centuries old. 
Our largest churches are like baby-houses com- 
pared with it. Beneath its vast stone floor the 
gloomy underworld was represented in subter- 
ranean crypts and chapels. _Under the canopy 
of itsimighty dome floated the pictured forms of 
evangelists and angels. The fretted vault of 
the nave was upheld by clustered columns of 
stone that shot up like frozen fountains and 
lost themselves in the dim spaces. The choir 
was bloody-red from the flaming windows that 
made the blessed sun portray the agonies of the 
crucifixion. On either side of the edifice within, 
on glass and plaster, the story of redemption 
was painted; here the angels of terror, and 
there the angels of a frightening the 
sinners with images of wrath, or winning them 
by prizes of heaven. The great doors were of 
bronze; and the arched doorways, guarded by 
stone pillars, confronted the approaching stran- 
ger with forms of cherubim. The facade was 
rich with holy emblems, mosaics and carvings 
of scenes from sacred writ. Figures of the 
saints stood thickly in niches under canopies 
of stone, capped the pinnacles and fringed the 
cornices. Above, from the great towers, peer- 
ing over the edges and glaring on the profane 
world below, were monstrous shapes of beasts ; 
and higher up reached the spires that clustered 
round the golden Madonna, who, on the high- 
est of all, seemed to be losing herself in the 
skies. Into the wonderful creation all the ages 
and all the nations had built their faith. Every 
religion on the globe had its symbol there. The 
music of humanity was frozen there in marble. 
At every turn the eye fell on something that re- 
called a dead and almost forgotten worship. It 
was a mausoleum of antique religions, a monu- 
ment of souls, once living and believing, now 
departed, Many an unknown emblem, many an 
unintelligible sign, many a piece of quaint mould- 
ing in brass or stone, many a bit of mural deco- 
ration, contained an unremembered secret of 
the spiritual life. Every touch of color, every 
graven line, every inch of tracery was a silent 
witness that no one heeded. The form of the 
building recalled the ancient pagan edifices it 
copied, and behind these again the solemn 
places where men who were at once kings and 
priests sat in judgment, and all the arrange- 
ments and decorations suggested conveniences 
that had long passed away. ‘To enter the door- 
way was to leave the modern world behind and 
to pass out of the living faith of men into the 
recesses of worships so old that they had be- 
come hateful. 

Just within the porch stood a vase of holy 
water. It was placed there by the shadowy 
hands of pagan priests who had used it in many 
a temple of now pulverized stone; and they had 
received it from the shadowy hands of Egyptian 
priests whose very mummies had decayed. 
Whence they received it, we can only conjec- 
ture. An altar was placed in the middle, at the 
point where the transverse beam of the cross 
intersects the main stem. The altar had held 
the same position in fanes whose stones have 
been calcined by time, and whose site has been 
lost. What lines of white-robed priests had 
ministered before it, in Palestine, Assyria, Baby- 
lon, Thebes—in far-off Persia, and India, re- 
moter still! The altar was surmounted by a 
cross, most antique and most universal of sym- 
bols—found on Druidical monuments that were 
ruins when Christianity appeared—found in 
Buddhist temples when Christianity was as yet 
unborn. The Roman tribunals were built in the 
form of it. Plato said the universe was con- 
structed on the planof it. It was the symbol of 
generation before it was the symbol of regen- 
eration. It stood in the bed of the Nile to 
mark the point of the river’s rise and overflow. 
It had probably stood in the same way in the 
bed of the Ganges andthe Indus. It was carved 
on Egyptian obelisks, and engraved on Pheni- 
cian medals, and honored in shrines of Krishna 
and Serapis. Even the man hanging on it had 
hung on it from time immemorial. 

The form that my eye lighted on soonest was 
the form of the serpent. It trailed or coiled 
everywhere. It decorated the great chandelier 
that hung down from the ceiling. It served as 
a bracket against the pillars to sustain the 
lamps. It was painted as twining round the 
cross or lying at the foot of it. Whence came 
it there, and how? From what caves and dim 
ruins of antiquity had it crept forth? Through 
how many sheddings of its coat had it passed, 
in crawling through Asia, Africa, Palestine, 
Greece, Rome? How had it survived its strange 
experiences of idolatry, savage and refined— 
the fearful worship of barbarians, the mystic 
homage of orientals, the lifting-up of Moses, 
the alternate blessing and cursing of nations? 
How had it outlived its violent changes of for- 
tune, at one time being regarded as the symbol 

' of the evil demon, at another as the spirit of 
good—now loathed as the incarnation of the 
being that wrought the fall of man, and again 
‘revered as an incarnation of the power that re- 
news life—here associated with death, there 
with immortality—under this dispensation placed 
in hell as the undying worm, under that raised 
aloft as the sign of salvation? These are as 
yet unanswered questions. But, answered or 
unanswered, the old serpent lives yet, and does 
service in the Christian cathedral as faithfully 
as he had ever done in Hindu cavern or Egyp- 
tian chamber of the dead. 

All about are statues and pictures represent- 
ing the holy people of the church. There is 
Peter with the keys of the Temple of Janus in 
his hand. There is Moses, by Michael Angelo, 
wearing on his head the horns of Jupiter. ‘This 
is St. Denis; this is Dionysus or Bacchus. 
Near him stands St. Cosmo; this is Cosmos, or 
the universe. A side-chapel has two charming 
paintings—one of Aura and Placida, two fe- 
male saints; the other of Perpetua and Felicitas, 
two female martyrs. The Aura and Placida 
were personifications of the aura placida or 
gentle breeze of a Latin poet; the Perpetua 
and Felicitas were embodiments in art of the 
perpetua felicitas or perpetual felicity supposed 
to be the portion of the good soul. 

I found myself gazing in admiration on a 
masterpiece of art, a mother and child by Peru- 
gino. ‘Yes, there she is again!” I exclaimed— 
*Devaki with the child Krishna, Maya with the 
babe Buddha, Juno with the infant Mars.” The 
artist has made an exact copy after the pictures 
drawn by Hindu or Greek painters, the prints 
of which may be seen in Creuzer’s Symbolism. 
There she is again—Maria Illuminatrix, Stella 
Maris, Regina Celi, Cybele, Ceres, Mother of 
Plenty. Above her head is the Dove, the As- 
syrian emblem of fruitfulness. On another 
canvas she is receiving the gifts of the wise 
men. I recognize the oxen that graced the 
sweet picture when it hung in India, and the 
kneeling figures, and the rich vessels filled with 
presents. Nothing has been omitted in the de- 
scription. That huge statue of a sitting figure 
now called a saint, the founder of the Christian 
church, did duty long, long ago as Jupiter ina 
Greek temple. One of the profane says Jupi- 
ter and the Jew Peter are the same.% If you 
examine the back of the huge chair you may 
still, perhaps, see the sign of the Zodiae en- 
graved on it. Ina curious old mosaic set into 
the wall an honest heathen river-god is doing 
duty at the baptism of Jesus. On exploring the 
crypt, I find, in a picture, our old friend Mer- 
cury conducting a soul to the supreme tribunal 
at which are seated Pluto and Proserpine, re- 
baptized with the names of Jesus and Mary. 

On every altar there are lighted candles. 
They have been burning a great while, thou- 
sands of years, in fact. They had burned on 
the altars of Isis and Ceres. They had shed 
their radiance in the holy places of Israel. Thev 
had blazed in the shrines of the ancient Sun- 
Worship. The god Baal had used them in his 
courts. They are the attenuated successors of 
the huge torches that flared before the images of 
the awful deities, when devotees brought to 
them. offerings of blood. The thick-headed. 
bull-necked priest who lighted them was far 
from suspecting that he was following the ex- 
ample of his brethren of faiths the verv names 
of which would be abhorrent to him, if he ever 
heard them. 

As I lingered about the building, preparations 
were made for celebrating the high mass. Into 
what depths of antiquity the ceremonies car- 
ried me back! To the mysteries of Eleusis: 
to the sacrificial rites of Phenicia. The boys 
swung the censers that had been used in the 
adoration of Bacchus. The officiating priests 
took their dresses from the same old wardrobe 
that had supplied their order with sacrificial 
garments from time immemorial. The girdle 
and cassock came from Persia. The veil and 
tonsure were from Egypt. The alb and chasu- 
ble were prescribed by Numa Pompilius, whose 
sacred books are said to have been disco ~ered 
some two hundred years before Christ. The 
stole was borrowed from the official who used 
to throw it on the back of the victim that was to 
be sacrificed. The white surplice (or surplus, 
as the simple woman called it) was the same as 
described by Juvenal and Ovid. The agnus det, 
which he wears on his breast, a little case of 
wax with a lamb stamped upon it, was taken 


from the neck of a Roman school-boy who wore 
it as a charm against évil spirits. He turns 
and bows and éurtesies igely as the old 
Etruscan priests and their predecessors did. 
My head swam as I looked on the pageant—the 
trance-like performance by men, who seemed 
alive, of actions whose significance had died with 
their authors cegturies on centuries: ago. A 
strange phantasmagoria it was. It suggested 
Kaulbach’s picture in Berlin of the ghostly Huns 
who left their dead bodies on the field of battle, 
but continued their conflict in the upper air. 
These men were ghosts. Their performance 
was spectral; the drama was a shadow, an illu- 
sion. 

The actors themselves appeared to feel it so. 
They showed absolutely no intelligence. Their 
movements were mechanical, their faces dead, 
their countenances void of expression; their 
words sounded like echoes of old pagan rituals, 
snatches of incoherent prayers that had been of- 
fered to Mercury, Apollo or Bacchus. They 
doffed and donned their painted coats, relics of an- 
cient heraldry, as if they were automata worked 
by wires. Of fresh veneration there was none. 
A verger who was waiting on a group of visitors 
left them an instant to kiss the pudgy hand of a 
greasy priest who was passing; then, returning 
to his party, took down from an altar one of the 
lighted candles, blew out the flame, and used it 
as a wand to point out the beauties of a pic- 
ture. 

A preacher ascended the gilded pulpit to preach 
asermon. Nobody listened; it seemed to concern 
nobody. A priest left his place, beckoned to a 
company of Americans, and, while the mass 
went on, took them behind the high altar, led 
them into the sacristy, and only manifested emo- 
tion on receiving his fee. A huge monk, 
while reciting the offices, took snuff and trum- 
peted on his enormous nose. Ten others, ven- 
erable-looking men, looked round, as they sang, 
on the strangers in the church. The worship- 
pers were more interested in them than in the 
rites. Hideous waxen heads and musty skele- 
tons adorned the sacristy; the robes were soiled, 
the persons of the monks filthy. 

I rubbed my eyes. Was it a dream? I 
seemed to stand in the very presence of the an- 
cient faiths of Egypt, India and Greece. The 
ancient Fetichism, the old worships of Orpheus 
and Bacchus, reiippeared without pretence of 
disguise. These were the priests of Osiris, De- 
meter, Apollo. They had forgotten to consult 
the almanac, and taken the churches of Jesus 
and Mary to be their own. The roaring mod- 
ern street broke the dream, but only started the 
speculation. 








MISCELLANY. 


Dorotuy.— 


You say that my love is plain, 
But that I can ne’er allow, 
When I look at the thought for others 
That’s written on her brow. 
Her eyes are not fine, I own, 
She hasn’t a well-cut nose, 
But a smile for others’ pleasures, 
And a tear for others’ woes; 
And yet I will own she’s plain, 
Plain to be understood, 

For who could doubt that her nature 
Is simple and pure and good? 
You say that you think her slow, 
But how can that be with one 
Who’s the first to do a kindness 
Whenever it can be done? 

Quick to perceive a want, 
Quicker to set it right, 
Quickest in overlooking 
Injury, wrong and slight? 
And yet she is slow indeed, 
Slow any praise to claim, 
Slow to see faults in others, 
Slow to give careless blame. 


‘* Nothing to say for herself,” 
That is the fault you find? 
Hark to her words to the children, 
Merry, and bright and kind. 
Hark to her words to the sick, 
Look at her patient ways, 
Every word she utters 
Speaks in the speaker’s praise. 
Nothing to say for herself! 
Yet right, most right you are; 
But plenty to say fur others, 
And that is better by far. 
You say she is ‘‘commonplace,” 
But there you make a mistake: 
I would [ could think she were so, 
For other maidens’ sake. 
Purity, truth and love, 
Are they such common things? 
If hers were a common nature 
Women would all have wings. 
Talents she may not have, 
Beauty, nor wit, nor grace, 
But until she’s among the angels 
She will not be ‘‘commonplace.” 


—Good Words. 


WENDELL Puitiirs’s Domestic Srwpticiry. 
The residence occupied by Mr. Phillips for 
many years, except during occasional summer 
absences from the city, isan old-time, exceeding- 
ly humble-looking, two-and-a-half-story building 
in Essex street—a cosy, sequestered nook in the 
heart of the city. The house, like almost all 
of the old-style residences one meets with in 
Boston, smacking of revolutionary times and 
legends, is built close upon the street, with no 
grass-plot or railing intervening between it and 
the narrow sidewalk. The door, approached 
by three steps trom the pavement, is framed un- 
der a projecting porch of curious fashion of con- 
struction, with the name ‘Phillips” plainly 
painted upon the center frame. Altogether, 
inthe appearance of the dwelling and its sur- 
roundings, it is just such a simple abode as ina 
large city would be supposed to be within reach 
of and likely to be occupied by an industrious 
artisan or person of very limited means. Yet 
under its lowly roof has dwelt for years the 
seer whose prophetic lips, long in adyance, 
have foretold page after page of our swiftly- 
enacted American history—the scorned and re- 
viled ‘‘fanatic” of yesterday, but the justified 
champion ot human rights of to-day —he to 
whose Cincinnatus lowliness of abode gladly 
and proudly, as on a pilgrimage to a shrine, 
have journeyed the admirers attracted by a 
fame that has penetrated every quarter of the 
civilized world. Possessing an ineome far be- 
yond his simple expenditures, the receipts de- 
rived from his numerous lecturing engagements, 
with all other superabundant means, are‘ ex- 
pended annually in deeds of charity. Of his 
silent, unostentatious gifts to the needy, much 
of which never reaches the ear of the public, 
whoso loiters around among the humbler of the 
old residents of Boston will hear many affect- 
ing narrations. A leveler in theory, Mr. Phil- 
lips is conscientious to a degree rare in our 
time that his every-day life and practice should 
correspond strictly with the enunciation of his 
public opinions. Than the interior of his home 
and the appliances for creature comforts, noth- 
ing could be simpler. Only books and pictures, 
and the brooding presence of culture and high 
refinement beautifying all, make different the 
home of the thinker, the humanitarian, the na- 
tion's foremost orator, from the humble abode 
of one of the toiling masses, for the ameliora- 
tion of whose condition his life is henceforth 
consecrated.— Letter to New York Times. 


Hearts-East.—(By Mary E. Bradley. )— 
Of all the bonny buds that blow 
In bright or cloudy weather, 
Of all the flowers that come and go 
The whole twelve moons together, 
This little purple pansy brings 
Thoughts of the sweetest, saddest things. 
I had a little lover once, 
Who used to give me posies ; 
His eyes were blue as hyacinths, 
His lips were red as roses, 
And everybody loved to praise 
His pretty looks and winsome ways. 
The girls that went to school with me 
Made little jealous speeches, 
Beeause he brought me royally 
His biggest plums and peaches, 
And always at the door would wait 
To carry home my books and slate. 
“They couldn't see”"—with pout and fling— 
‘*The mighty fascination 
About that little snub-nosed thing 
To win such admiration ; 
As if there weren't a dozen girls 
With nicer eyes and longer curls!” 
And this I knew as well as they, 
And never could see clearly 
Why more than Marion or May 
I should be loved so dearly. 
So once I asked him, why was this? 
He only answered with a kiss. 
Until I teased him—‘‘Tell me why— 
I want to know the reason ;” 
When from the garden-bed close by 
Shad caxpane were in season), 
He plucked and gave a flower to me, 





With sweet and simple gravity. 


| the day of rest. 


‘¢ The garden is in bloom,” he said, 
‘* With lilies pale and slender, 
With roses and verbenas red, 
And fuchsias’ purple splendor : 
But over and above the rest 
This little hearts-ease suits me best.” 
‘“¢ Am I your little hearts-ease, then?” 
I asked with blushing pleasure ; 
He answered yes! and yes again— 
Hearts-ease, and dearest treasure; f 
That the round world and all the sea 
Held nothing half so sweet as me! 


I listened with a proud delight 
Too rare for words to capture, 
Nor ever dreamed what sudden blight 
Would come to chill my rapture. 
Could I forsee the tender bloom 
Of pansies round a little tomb? 
Life holds some stern experience, 
As most of us discover, 
And I've had other losses since 
I lost my little lover; 
But still this purple pansy brings 
Thoughts of the saddest, sweetest things. 
—Aldine. 


~- 


Senator anp Mrs. Scuurz.—Yesterday— 
the reception day for the wives of the Senators 
—was a busy day. Sometimes in these rounds, 
in the course of the limited conversation pos- 
sible in a short call, one comes upon a bit 
of genuine feeling, strikes some sympathetic 
chord which vibrates to sweetest music; and 
one drinks it in as when a delicate ear, racked 
by the clash of instruments in a mammoth 
orchestra, catches one sweet strain and listens 
with a sense of rest.and peace. - While call- 
ing on Mrs. Carl Schurz a lady congratulat- 
ed her on the brilliant speech of her husband 
on Tuesday, and added: ‘I am sure you felt 
proud of him.” Instantly the intelligent and 
expressive face lighted, as detecting in the words 
more meaning than in ordinary polite phrases. 
Mrs. Schurz said: ‘‘Oh, you can imagine! My 
husband tells me I am his severest critic, but on 
Tuesday I was satisfied. He wasin the mood 
to ‘speak—his voice, everything, was in accord. 
And eighteen years ago we came to America 
and he did not speak a word of English. We 
were in Philadelphia, but my husband felt the 
greatest desire to visit Washington. He did 
come here, and some one took him on the floor 
of the Senate, and he wrote to me: ‘‘My dear, 
I have had the honor to go on the floor of the 
Senate, and I feel that one day I shall stand 
there and speak, and you, my dear, will be in 
the gallery listening to me.” I wrote to him: 
‘Oh, Carl, how can you think it possible for you to 
speak one day in the Senate when now you know 
not one word of English.” But now,” she added, 
‘it has all come true, and you can imagine how 
happy I am when I sit in the galleries listening 
to him.” 

Mrs. Schurz, who speaks English with a 
slight accent, told this little incident. with great 
simplicity and earnestness, lending it thereby 
the more pathos. ‘The hearts of those who heard 
her could not but respond to the true womanly 
devotion that breathed in every word the ad- 
miring wife uttered. And the mind naturally 
conjured up a picture of the young couple, 
strangers in a foreign land, full of the energy 
and ambition which make good citizens, looking 
forward to a brilliant future in the new home, 
the husband with the confidence of a young and 
vigorous nature that recognizes in itself yet un- 
developed sources of power; and the wife be- 
lieving in him with all her soul, yet trembling 
lest he hope too much and in the battle she sees 
before him fall discouraged ere the victory 
comes. 

Mrs. Schurz is a woman of no ordinary men- 
tal force. Her clear intellect and thoughtful 
nature are apparent after a few moments’ con- 
versation with her. She is not, as has often 
been stated, the stepmother of Mr. Schurz’s 
daughters, but their loving mother. The eld- 
est, who is now in society, is just eighteen years 
old, and is a bright young creature, with clear- 
cut features and much intelligence of expres- 
sion. The second daughter is fourteen, and 
there is a baby-boy less than a year old, of whom 
Mrs. Schurz speaks with much delight as the 
fulfilment of her own and her husband’s most 
earnest wish. ‘‘It seems,” she says, ‘‘we grad- 
ually have all we want given us.” 

One feels in making even an ordinary call at 
the house where Senator Schurz resides that one 
has entered into that most beautiful sanctuary— 
a happy home.—Cor. N. 1. World. 


LittLe Wuitr Sout.—(By Helen Barron 

Bostwick. )— 

Out of the gardens of Paradise stole 

At morning’s dawn a little winged Soul. 

Bearing a lily, and robed in white, 

Forth she went in the broadening light. 

‘* Give the lily’—thus spake the King— 

‘*To the soul you shall find in your wandering 

That to-day shall make choice of the noblest 
thing.” 

Down the street, on its gala side, 

Went the littke White Soul with the moving tide. 

Some children sat on a marble stair, 

Counting the gold they might spend at the fair. 

‘¢T will buy me a doll in satin and pearls, 

With long blonde hair,” said the sweetest of girls, 

‘Not crimped. This year they are wearing 
curls.” 

And a young prince’s heart was riven in twain 

*Twixt a four-horse coach and a railway-train. 

But a sailor limped by them, crippled and old, 

And soon for the piteous tal2 he told 

The little hands emptied their store of gold. 

A statesman, weighing a white-kept name 

’Gainst a sullied thing that was miscalled Fame, 

Gave up for honor the costly claim. 

A priest chose rather the bitter bread 

Of a church’s ban for a free-word said, 

Than to mutter a mocking prayer full-fed. 

A girl shook bridal gems from her hair, 

With the sordid hand that would bind them there, 

For Love’s sweet crust on a garret stair. 

Down the street, on its toiling side, 

Went the little White Soul with the surging tide. 

A pale-faced boy with a withered leg, 

Turned on his heel and forbore to beg, 

Till the pale-faced girl with the withered hand 

Had swept three dimes from her candy-stand. 

And the little White Soul, as she onward pressed, 

Felt the lily stir upon her breast. 

A fireman chose, at an infant’s scream, 

To turn his feet on a burning beam, 

And plunge anew in the deathful stream. 

A woman barred, with fingers thin, 

Her hovel’s door to a gilded sin, 

While the wolves of penury howled within. 

A strong man, girt for a noble race, 

Turned back to toil in his first low place, 

For the shade that gloomed on an aged face. 

A rich man lay in a lofty room; 

Soft eyes watched through the curtained gloom : 

Tuberose and jasmine shed perfume. 

An angel entered, no mortal might hear, 

Or see—save him to whom Death was near— 

** Choose,” he breathed in the failing ear. 

The dim eyes kindled: ‘‘O, earth is fair, 

And my life’s midday hath a promise rare, 

But beyond is no shadow of sin or care. 

‘* Beyond—the peace like a river poured, 

And angel anthems in sweet accord, 

And joy in the presence of the Lord. 

‘*T go.” Then the White Soul turned to lay 

The King’s fair lily upon the clay; 

But the angel beckoned her: ‘‘Come away.” 

From a low-roofed cot came a woman’s moan, 

Poor and widowed, and sick and lone. 

**Choose !” said the angel bending low, 

But the pained lips murmured, ‘‘Nay, is it so? 

O Death, kind Death, must I bid thee go? 

‘*How can I ask for the precious rest 

Of Christ, with his little ones on my breast? 

‘¢ There are orphaned babes that I seek to win, 

Frail, tempted feet from the ways of sin; 

‘‘There’s a girl cast out with her little one— 

No roof save mine ‘neath the pitiless sun; 

Go by, sweet Death, till my work is done. 

Then the little White Soul to Paradise sped : 

‘* Give two lilies, O King,” she plead— 

**One for the living, and one for the dead!” 

But the King made answer: ‘‘He chooscth best, 

Who chooseth labor instead of rest.” 

And the lily lies on the living breast. 


” 


Scnpays anp Lrprarres.—One of the les- 
sons we learn as we grow older, if we are wise, 
is to take the world as it is and not as it should 
be. We should love to see every one pure and 
good and happy; but as we can't, we may try to 
be so ourselves, and so help others to become so. 

One of the helps to lift us up is the Sunday, 
There are various opinions as 
to the ‘‘rest,” differences of opinion as to the 
observance of the day, and perhaps a good 
many sneers at the ‘‘Puritan Sabbath” in its 
strictness, with objections to the word Sabbath, 
which merely means ‘‘Day of Rest,” to which 
we, in these hard-working days, ought not to 





object. And as to the moral influence of a 


careful observance of Sunday, we are inclined 
to apply the same rule which a man lately set 
forth with regard to the church to which he be- 
longed : ‘‘I find no system which turns out bet- 
ter men and women, and therefore, until I do, 
I shall not change.” 

Sunday should be a quiet, pleasant, elevating 
day of rest (and most men agree that worship 
is elevating), but many persons fail to receive 
such influences, owing to their surroundings. 
Can we help them? 

We began by saying that we must take the 
world as it is, and not as it might or should be. 
A multitude of young men are congregated in 
our cities who have no home. It may be unnat- 
ural, but it is a hard fact. How can we help 
them? 

Through the week they are hard at work; 
they are forced to be economical; they take a 
room and live at a restaurant or lodge ata 
cheap boarding-house. A_ bedroom, often 
small and perhaps shared with another, with no 
fire and hardly space to move in—this is all the 
home a young manhas. On Sunday he is turned 
out from his place of business.. What can he 
do? If well disposed he can go to church, and 
he can linger over his meals, if he may, but 
even then he has long, weary hours. What 
shall he do? 

Those of us who know them invite these 
young men to our homes, and a more blessed 
act was never done. But what of the multi- 
tude of strangers? There are places open to 
them—saloons and gambling-houscs, and the 
house whose way ‘‘goeth down to the chambers 
of death.” There are libraries and reading- 
rooms on work days, but they are closed on 
Sunday in the most decorous manner. Why 
not have them open, and make them attractive 
to the homeless? Qh, it is Sunday! So much 
the more need. 

“But the attendants and librarians want 
rest.” So does many another, and yet much 
work has to go on. In households, with the 
care of children, of cooking and waiting, and 
so on, half the people get only half a holiday, if 
they have that. Increase your force and dimin- 
ish the labor, so that all shall have a portion of 
the day free. But, for the love of heaven! have 
some place where a young man can be safe on 
Sunday, without being driven to desperation 
with loneliness and longing. Give him, at 
least, a chance. The plan was proposed 
in one case and put to vote, and negatived; 
the yeas “knew the heart of a stranger.” 
The nays had always had comfortable or lux- 
urious homes, and never had felt the des- 
olation of a homeless Sunday. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association of New York have 
made a beginning and opened a warm and 
pleasant reading-room on Sunday, with a cup 
of tea and food for those who go there. Blessed 
acts!’ They could not have done a wiser thing. 

This is one place; but we want scores, for 
the young men are many and the need urgent. 
We do not urge for the ‘‘cup of tea,” but we do 
beg for light and warmth, and books and pa- 
pers; some means of helping the better part of 
man. We can’t afford to lose so many young 
men. And no one can know until he goes into 
particulars how much this life is like a bridge 
with holes, and how many, many, fall through. 
Every good workingman is worth just so much 
in money to his country, and any man ruined is 
a dead loss, worse than even Chicago fires. 

Though it be but a drop in the bucket, let us 
make a beginning and provide a refuge for even 
a few, free from temptation, and with some food 
for the higher nature.— Evening Post. 


MrRacLes AND—RASPBERRIES.— We had been 
drifting rather than travelling through Belgium 
and Germany, last summer, with a little maid 
for whom we wanted to find the fountain of 
health. We did not find it; and so, when we 
got to Lucerne, we said: ‘‘Going round will not 
answer; we will see what sitting still will do.” 
Then we went to the ‘‘Schwan,” the best hotel 
I ever found anywhere, and settled down. 
Wandering about the pretty old town, I came 
across a hand-bill, in English, setting forth the 
fact that on the next Sunday divine service 
would be held in the church of St. Mary, with a 
sermon by a Free Kirk minister. I made up 
my mind to go to that service the moment I 
read the notice; for St. Mary is a Romish 
church antique and pure, and to hear a sermon 
there by one of the household of John Knox 
must be one of the things which come once in a 
life-time. 

I found one of our Chicago ministers at the 
hotel. <A Baptist told him of my ‘great find,” 
so we agreed to go together. The church, I 
suppose, may hold three thousand people; the 
congregation, including the sexton, counted up 
to nineteen. All the things the Church of Rome 
ties to were left as they had been the last time 
mass was celebrated in the building. The 
preacher’s desk stood a little out of line 
with the altar, over which they had put a 
sort of cover; otherwise the nest the stout re- 
former would have harried, if he had been liv- 
ing, that he might get rid of the crows, was en- 
tirely as the ‘‘scarlet woman” would have had 
it for her ‘‘idolatries.”. There was a hymn to 
begin the service, in which we all joined, a les- 
son, a prayer, another hymn, and then a ser- 
mon. Subject: ‘“Lhe Example of Christ.” 

I expected, of course, to hear a discourse 
within the well-guarded lines of the Kirk— 
Presbyterian to the backbone, and Scotch at 
that. Iwas sure there would be open or covert 
allusions to the one great enemy of evangelical 
truth the Scotch Church has fought for three 
hundred years as a certain quadruped fights the 
rattlesnake. What I did hear was so broad, so 
inclusive, and so sweet of spirit, that, when the 
man was through with his service, I went up to 
him and said: ‘‘I think to-day I have seen one 
of the first gleams of the millennium. I have 
witnessed a Presbyterian service in a Roman 
Catholic church and heard a sermon acceptable 
in every way to a Unitarian minister.” On 
which we shook hands, and the preacher said: 
“I am very glad to hear it.” 

One point in particular I treasured of the ser- 
mon. The preacher came to speak of miracles. 
“Now,” I said, ‘‘he will certainly put his foot 
in it.” He proved that he knew his ground bet- 
ter than I did.” ‘‘The age of miracles,” he 
said, ‘‘some people claim is over this many a 
hundred years; believe me, dear hearers, that 
isa mistake. The age of miracles is yet with 
us, and there is no fading out of its wonders. 
If you suspect there is, go into the first infirm- 
ary for the eye you may light on, and watch 
what they are doing. There they are restoring 
sight to the blind, and of the ear they are open- 
ing the last path to the soul. They are still 
making the lame walk, casting out devils, and 
raising the dead; for nota soul is quickened 
into a new life in which you do not witness that 
marvel. Andso through the whole tale of what 
this great example did; those who follow him 
are doing the same thing; and doing what he 
did in the spirit in which he wrought is to live a 
Christ-like life.” 

There was much more in the sermon of the 
same large pattern. ‘‘How did you like it?” I 
said to the Baptist brother as we came away. 
“Very much indeed,” he replied; ‘‘it was a 
capital sermon.” And so many a time since 
then [ have thought of that unique sermon, and 
how indeed that day there was a new Catholic 
service in the old Catholic church; and what a 
grand thing it would be if this could be brought 
about everywhere. 

Only one little thing hurt me, and the preacher 
was not to blame for that. There was one lit- 
tle group rather to itself of more than ordi- 
nary devoutness. They also stopped at the 
‘‘Schawn,” and had the next room to ours. 
They were wonderful at prayer and reading the 
scriptures night and morning. Only to hear 
their tones in both exercises, you would think 
they were just going to be hung. One day, at 
the table, there was one dish of raspberries. 
Our little sick maid watched them as they came 
round with eager eyes, and they held out won- 
derfully, for the guests knew these were all we 
should get that day, so large and fine. There 
were three or four still between us and the 
prize when the raspberries got to our praying 
neighbors. They never got any further. The 
sister shut her eyes, as if she would ask a new 
blessing, and took about a third of what was 
there. The brother took another third, and 
then dumped the rest into the plate of the young 
person they had with them. And then the 
mother of our little invalid drew a long breath, 
and said in a whisper: ‘‘Well. I declare !” 

Somehow after that I altered the membership 
of our holy Catholic Church. I had an idea | 
that, if the great soul we had been hearing | 
about had sat with us at meat, he would have | 
seen a pair of wistful eyes about four places to | 
his right, and passed the raspberries so far. 
I felt sure the brave little sermon had missed 
its mark. Christ was no ensample to what 
some of our Western people call ‘‘them praying 
members.” Rather he was an incubus, a par- 
alysis, an argument. for their unchristly greed; 
and after that, when we heard the old outcries 
of unworthiness, and the claim to be counted 
dust, dross, worms, and so on, I said to myself 
—‘‘I guess you are nearer right than you would 
like to believe, after all."—Robert Collyer, in 
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JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Preliminary Sketehes, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 


4a&@ Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Roofing 
in the market. 6m_ febl7 


INSURANCE. 


T. FRAWK, REED, 


Agent for the following 


MEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANIES : 


REPUBLIO..-.-----------Assets $500,000 
STANDARD....--.-----. 450,000 
ste ccuscsaces 350,000 
HUMBOLDT....--..--... 300,000 
COMMERCE..:...--...... 250,000 


Business is solicited under the assurance of secur- 
ity and liberal dealing. 








BOSTON OFFICE, 


20 Devonshire Street. 
jan6 tf 


BOSTON LEAD CO, 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEA), TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &e., &e. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability, it is not sur- 
passed by any Lead in the market, either foreign or 
Amertean, 

a@@- in order to protect ourselves, ‘ve have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-poined red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

feblo 3m 














PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m dec23 





J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., &e. 


133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan27 





JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 3 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 


Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suit purchasers. 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
tf febl7 





Solid Securities ! 


$500,000 
Municipal Bonds 


—AND— 


BONDS OF FINISHED RAILROADS, 


Paying 6 to 12 per cent. interest, all equally secure, 
but not equally well-known. 

Full information furnished investors. 

Business Paper bought and sold. 

Interest allowed on deposits. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


60 State Street, Boston, 
febl0 5t 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 28 MILK STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
4—@- These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m_tebld 
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PFAFF’S LAGER BEER 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged. and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put * in bottles and securely 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
LAGER BEER. 


H. & J, PRAFF, 


37 MILK STREET. 





feb3 3m 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES. 


OOAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRAOK, 
DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER. GROCERS’, D.AI- 
RY SCALES, &c., &. 


Over 300 modifications. 
Also, Patent Alarm Money Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & C0,, 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & C@., 
252 Broadway, New York. 


Erery Scale Warranted. 


dec2 ly 





FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed. sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 

Catalogues with wholesale prices, for exclusive use 
of dealers. sent by mail on receipt of same price. 





Applicants for the latter must send their business 
card or otherwise assure us that they are in the trade. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
jan27 tf 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
a subscriber has been duly appointed Administra- 
tor of the estate of NANCY F. WHITING, late o 
Boston. in the County of Suffolk. married woman, 
deceased, and has taken upon himself that trust by 
giving bonds. as the law directs. All persons having 
demands upon the estate of said deceased are re- 
quired to exhibit the same; and all persons indebted 

to said estate are called upon to make payment to 
THOMAS F. CURRIER, A istrator. 
Boston, Dec. 18, 1871. 3% 836 febli 





THE BEST 
CALIFORNIA WINES, 


We bottle all the different v irieties of CALIFORNIA 
WINES in the largest size bottles, and warrant 
their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices 
than the same quality of WINES can be bought for 
from any other house in the country. 


C. A. RICHARDS & CO,, 


99 Washington St., Boston. 


nov25 eop 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and expedition. 

EDWARD GW. STEVENS. Maky E. STEVENS. 
Sept. 30. 3m* 


WILLIAM 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 





Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all souts, teb3 


‘PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1368, 


$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid allcash. 


Distributions Annually. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suflice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment, 


4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
7 Payments 


2 Payments. 


| 3 Payments. 


when insured. 


rears 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE Or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wma. W. Morvan, M.D., Medical Examiner, 


WALTER C. WRIGHT. Actuary. eae 
“ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


jan6 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
publie buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing cn Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m jan6 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE, 
By ELIz0R WRIGHT, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

HIS is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, 
with steel-engraved diagrams, making life- 
insurance, as it is and as it ought to be, intel- 
ligible to all. It contains 268 tables, never 
before published, giving the various values, for 
every year of its possible existence, of every 
desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs 
insurance on his life. 
It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the re- 
ceipt of $5.00. 
Address ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
39 State St., Boston. 


jan27 ly 


E. A. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf novi 


CREOSOTED LUMBER, 
For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 
Basement Floors, 

And for all purposes where early decay renders such 
places a nuisance and unhealthy, both to the human 
race and dumb beast. the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectant> 
yet discovered. and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualities. Wood is strengthened, made to last longer, 


f| and a promotor of good health by this treatment. Itis 


especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places 
as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 


constantly on hand or treated to order at short notice. 
For further information address or apply to J. F. 





PAUL & CO., 44] Tremont St., Boston, = tf-jané 


destroyed by this process. PLANK. Joist and Boanns | John P. Over. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
dec? 








SUPERIOR! 


HOWE” 


Sewing Machines. 


—AND— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


jan20 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BLACK WALNUT 
CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER 
RICH AND FASHIONABLE, 


WELL-MADE AND SUBSTANTIAL 


FURNITURE! 


BEAL & HOOPER’S 


WAREROOMS, 





WHOLESALE 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
decl6 


~ BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Liurope. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

K., P. & Co. are now prepared to draw bills and 
issue credits on ANDREWS & CO., 10 Place Ven 
dome, Paris. nov25 


“BONDS. 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS. 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Issued under the new 
STATE FUNDING BILL. 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATB 
TREASURER, and paid in New York City. 


—ALSO— 


Northern Pacific R. R. 7 3-10s. 

The Road is rapidly building, and the SECURITY 

IS VERY STRONG. 
—ALSO— 

BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS & 

NESOTA 7s. Gold. 
MICHIGAN LAKE SHORE R. R. 8s 

The above are completed roads, THE SECURITY 
IS ASSURED. 


MIN- 


—ALSO— 


CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC R. R. 
BONDS, all issues, and all first-class securities 
in the market. 

FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60,, 

90 State Street. 
GOVERNMENTS AND ALL OTHER SECURI- 
TIES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE AT HIGHEST 
PRICES. decd 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agrieultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quiney Hall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York- 
DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


Dstt RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &e. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


tS a aleecsls MOULTON: €¢0-., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 


Boston. 


©. C. MOULTON, R. P. GODDARD, 
E. F. MILLER. ly 


jan6 





nov4d-3m 





A. W. BEARD, 
feb3s H.C. BLUE, 


| O gaemapaeniccs HARDING & RICHARDSON 
CLOTHING AT WITOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
J. I. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, SILAS W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. HW. WILLIAMS, 
nov4é JOHN HAMILTON. 6m 


j THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBKERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire street, Boston, 


A.S. YOUNG, 
septo-om C. €. Goss. 


INSURANCE. 
or MUTUAL FIRE 
‘ COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $125,000. 


C. V. WHITTEN, 
H. >. Burvirt, 





INSURANCE 


INSURES 
Dwelling Ifouses, 
Iiousehold Furniture, 

Store Buildings, 

Churches, 
Farm Property, 

And all risks of the safer class of bazard-.and is pay 
ing 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ rioks, 
and = percent. on annual ri-ks. : 
AH losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
Bg This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
and over $300.000 in dividends, siuce commencement 
of business. fifteen vears ago. ; 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 3 : 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building. rear No, 
novis 27 State street. 3m 





é kee NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 

Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 

continue to insure against hazards by fire. on MER- 

CHAN DISE, FUKNITUKE and other property: also, on 

BUILDINGS, for One or five years, not exceeding 

$20,000 


on one ri-k: also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State 


House, Bo-ton, 
DIRECTORS : 

Henry A. Whitney, 
Silas Peirce. John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
Sampson Reed, Ed. Wiggieewenth, 
C. Hen’y Parker, craakie Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
Benj. E. Bates, EzraC. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke, 

ALBERT BO 


WKER, Presidect, 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary febs 
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